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QUINCY SCHOOL MEMORIES.} 


BY WM. LLOYD GARRISON, JR. 


Schoolmates and friends, ’tis ordered at this time 
That the repast be seasoned with a rhyme, 

And, as we meet to celebrate once more 

The Quincy School we knew in days of yore, 

I am the victim chosen to rehearse 

Its fame and virtues in the guise of verse. 


To go from this new year to forty-seven, 

To pass from manhood’s cares to boyhood’s heaven, 
Is to leap o’er a gulf; but as I’m called 

I will attempt it, though I “ go it bald ”’ ; 

And while I lightly touch on History’s page, 

Bear it in patience, have respect for age. 


By memory’s magic let’s transform the scene, 
And, skipping all the interval between, 
Resume our boyish jackets, ancient mates, 
Drop off our whiskers, thatch again our pates, 
Satchel in hand, direct our skurrying feet 

To the great schoolhouse down in Tyler street. 


The South End district, we must all allow, 

Was hardly ‘‘tony’’ then, much less so now ; 
Yet many a family of wealth and name 

Lingered within its precincts all the same ; 

The Avenue? then held a genteel pace, 

Where ‘‘ Table Boarders ’’ stares you in the face. 


But the South Cove, with poverty and rags 

And dampened cellars, pressed the money bags, 
And the great schoolhouse lent its sheltering arm 
To rich and poor, nor feared resulting harm ; 

Its mission was impartially to grind 

Whatever grist was given it to find. 


Impoverished Ireland whose refugees 

Famine’s behest had driven o’er the seas, 

Sent to the Quincy School each unkempt rogue, 
Tattered in garb but opulent in brogue ; 

And, marvelous is education's sway, 

You cannot tell them from their mates today. 


It was a snugger Boston than we know; 

No filled-in gravel checked the ebb and flow 

Where Back Bay stretched to Brookline’s hills beyond, 
And boys took muddy baths in Baby’s Pond, 

Skated in winter, netted shrimps for bait, 

Speared eels, and lured the minnows to their fate. 


In wooden pipes Jamaica’s water came, 

Creeping along with halting gait and lame, 

‘Till through its iron channels fiercely tore 
Cochituate’s welcome torrent to our door ; 

Who can forget the day, with eves alert, 

We saw the fountain from the Frog Pond squirt! 


The fire department had no steamers then, 
Instead of horses, the long rope and men ; 

No love was lost between the rival crews, 

The frequent ‘‘ muss’’ the service did abuse ; 
Some boys with Tremont lazy eight would mix, 
And some with Eagle twelve or Hero six. 


Then Theatre Alley, quaint and odd enough, 

With ancient mien and Madame Dunlap’s snuff, 
Ran from the Church where Cheverus used to pray, 
Behind the theatre, —just a milky way,— 

Or way to Milk street, to preserve the truth, 

In the great days of Junius Brutus Booth. 


Aad slavery held the North in iron grip, 
Chasing the fugitive who chanced to slip,5 

And color-prejudice was all abroad, 

While churches worshi cotton for their God ; 
Though Christ-like in his creed and life as well, 
An Abolitionist meant infidel. 


Our literature was rich in men of name,— 

Hawthorne was slowly budding into fame, 

And Emerson, though ‘‘ mystic’’ deemed and ‘‘ crank,”’ 
Had by his genius won a foremost rank ; 

Unrecognized by fashion, Whittier sung, 

Inspiring by his lyrics Freedom’s tongue. 


No cable then its world-wide message brings, 
The telegraph was trying on its wings; 

The locomotive was a wonder still, 

It seemed as if folks ne’er could gaze their fill ; 
The gaslight slowly fought its brilliant way ; 
Undreanied electric-lighting’s future sway. 


Dear me! I’ve wandered off the beaten track,— 
Excuse the /apsus, let me hasten back ; 

I got beyond the school-bell’s easy call, 

Lost in the wonders that amaze us all; 

File in now to the building: come, my boys, 
Walk on your tiptoes; don’t make any noise. 


Scene of so many happy hours and sad! 

(We weren’t allowed much cheerfulness when bad), 
I hear again the busy schoolroom’s hum, 

And work confusedly upon a sum ; 

Arithmetic was never in my line, 

And rules of grammar I could ne’er define. 


Geography was memorizing names,— 

I often wished my atlas in the flames,— 

But always wore the room a brightened look 

When reading came from Pierpont’s First Class Book ; 
First-class we thought it then, and think so still, 
Without a rival, for ** it fills the bill.”’ 


The declamation day was simply fun, 

Although I didn’t like to speak, for one ; 

But had it been the fashion, we might well 
Have worn the tongue off any ‘‘ chestnut bell’? ; 
‘* The boy stood on the burning deck,’’ just so, 
And Linden’s sun was always getting low. 


Our teachers, who sustained the heaviest part, 

I will not name, you have them all by heart. 

What was their stand-point, how to them appeared 
The ‘‘ unlicked cubs’’ that under them were reared ? 
Yet not unlicked when discipline compelled, 

And the rebellious by the rod were quelled. 


Since last we met death has removed our chief,* 
And his long suffering fuund at length relief ; 
Promotion waited him for service dear, 

** Adsum,’’ he answered ; ‘* Master, I am here.”’ 
Faithful he labored,—past the mortal line ; 

O Powers, protect him in the realms divine! 


Friends and companions, let me close to-night, 
As is befitting soberly and trite : 
We're pupils still, and must be while we wait 
Till the death-angel bids us graduate ; 
And all our Alma Mater’s good repute 
Must, at the last, be measured by her fruit. 
(1) Read at the Reunion, at the United States Hotel, Jan. 18, 1887. 
(2) Harrison Avenue. (3) John D. Philbrick. 


HOW I BECAME A TEACHER. 


BY*EDWARD BROOKS, LL. D. 


You ask me to tell you how I became ateacher. Well, 
it was partly by choice and partly by chance. My youth- 
ful ambition was to be a doctor; one of my teachers was 
studying medicine, and I was inspired by his example. 
Shaping my studies in this direction, at seventeen I was 
invited to teach a public school in a neighboring village. 
Pleased and fairly successful with the work, the following 
year found me at a normal school to increase my qualifi- 
cations. Here my standing as a student and aptitude as 
a student-teacher secured for me an invitation to connect 
myself with a new university, so called, to teach some 
classes and continue my studies. The end of another 
year found me one of the regular teachers of the institu- 
tion, though I was still pursuing my medical studies in 
accordance with my youthful ideal. 

But now a new factor entered my life problem. Love 
stepped in to modify my youthful plans. She was a 
teacher of music in the same institution, and our hearts 
became entangled in the strains of the melodies and duets 
we sang together. It seemed a long time to wait until 
I completed my medical studies; I enjoyed teaching; a 
good offer for both of us to teach in a new normal school 
was made; and,—well, love decided that I should drop 
medicine and become a teacher; and for many years, in 
that same institution, mathematics and music dwelt to- 
gether in a delightful harmony as friends multiplied and 
a little family grew up around us. 

A love for teaching also called me to the work, and 
contributed to my success. To me teaching was always 
a work of delight. I was never happier than when with 
my pupils in the classroom. The pleasure I felt in teach- 
ing seemed to awaken a corresponding interest among my 
pupils for study. Dull students often grew bright, and 
studies usually regarded as dry and distasteful seemed to 
possess new charms for their minds. I lived for years in 
an atmosphere of enthusiasm that made life and labor a 
constant holiday. 

Two books which I met early in life shaped my thought 
as a teacher, and contributed largely to my success. The 


first was Watts on the Mind, which I read and reread, 


while a boy, until I could almost repeat it by heart. It 
led me to observe the workings of the mind, a knowledge 
of which lies at the foundation of a teacher’s success. 
The second book was Colurn’s Mental Arithmetic, which 
accidentally fell into my hands at the age of fourteen, 
when I had been through several works on arithmetic 
without understanding them. From this work I imbibed 
that spirit of analysis which has been a prominent feature 
of all my educational work. Realizing what these two 
works did for me as a teacher, I have never failed to urge 
the value of mental arithmetic to the student and a knowl- 
edge of mental science to the teacher. 

Two other influences contributed very largely to shape 
my work as a teacher. One was my contact with some 
of Mr. Page’s pupils, whose minds were aflame with the 
spirit of their master. Mr. Page himself I never met; but 
I have felt the touch of his genius as reflected in the work 
of his pupils. The other influence was a week at an in- 
stitute listening to the instruction of Dr. Lowell Mason, 
the prince of Pestalozzianism. Two such teachers are 
enough to shape the teaching of a generation; and I lay 
this laurel of remembrance and praise on their graves. 

Finally, I have done my work inspired with the idea 
that teaching is a beautiful art and a noble vocation. To 
me the teacher has seemed to be an artist shaping the 
minds of his pupils into higher forms, and through them 
molding the generation in which they live. The true 
teacher has seemed to be painting pictures on the canvas 
of mind that shall last through the generations, and fade 
not in eternity. My own work was largely inspired by 
the spirit of the sentiment so felicitously phrased by an 
English writer, ‘‘that divine and beautiful thing called 
teaching.” 

I have thus stated briefly how I became a teacher, and 
the influences that contributed to my success. I trust it 
does not seem egotistic; that some of my old pupils, at 
least, may read it with interest; and that possibly it may 
not be without a lesson to some young teacher into whose 
hands it may chance to fall. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER’S RULE OF MEDI- 
TATION. 


BY J. A, REINHART, PH.D. 


The schoolmaster, in his rule .of meditation, takes for 
his example not only the good habit of many of his own 
profession, but of those eminent in other vocations. Soe- 
rates, who was emphatically a teacher, often spent hours 
in deep counsel with himself. Alcibiades, according to 
Plato in the Symposium, tells how Socrates continued in 
meditation for a whole day, thinking about something 
which he could not sooner resolve. Milton, who was for 
a time a schoolmaster and wrote the Z’ractate on Hduca- 
tion, was accustomed to have read to him, in the early 
morning of each day, some part of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and then to spend an hour in silence. Matthew Arnold 
——a tells us that Lacordaire, the celebrated 
the practice of French preacher, and afterward the devoted 
arenes, master of the private school at Soreze, 
praising solitude and meditation as one of the necessary 
conditions for the formation of character, suddenly disap- 
peared from Paris at the height of his fame as an orator, 
and spent five years in obscurity, gathering the moral 
strength which comes from retirement and self-com- 
munion. 

The schoolmaster will therefore have his hours of med- 
itation, and will therein discourse with himself upon 
themes general and professional. He will, in the first 
place, consider the propriety of the answer made by 
Daniel Webster when asked the most important thought 
that had ever engaged his attention. ‘The most im- 
The schoolmas- Portant thought I ever had,” said he, “ was 
termeditateson the thought of my personal responsibility 
things divine. +4 God.” The highest form of the school- 


master’s meditation will of {course be a “learned igno- 
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rance.” It will be in the highest things, like the case of 
Simonides, who gave an answer to Hiero, king of Syra- 
cuse. This prince had asked him what God was. The 
poet desired a day to consider the question proposed to 
him. On the morrow he asked two days ; and whenever 
he was called upon for his answer, he still doubled the 
time. The king, surprised at this behavior, demanded 
his reason for it. “It is,” replied Simonides, “ because 
the more I consider the question the more obscure it 
seems.” (Quia quanto diutius considero, tanto mihi res 
videtur obscurior. The Christian historian from whom 
we have the story truly says: “The answer was wise, if 
it proceeded from the high idea which he conceived of the 
Divine Majesty, which no understanding can comprehend, 
nor any tongue express.” 

From this altitude of meditation the schoolmaster will 
descend to all relations and all duties; and he will, in 
particular, have need to consider the influence indirect as 
well as direct ; unconscious as well as intentional, which 

he daily exerts uponhis pupils. The teach- 
His medita- 
tion on things ing power of example is great both in es- 
human. The — tablishing the learner in the right and in 


schoolmaster’s 
influence. See Confirming him in the wrong. When he 


Hun ton’s considers the power of education in gen- 
Unconscious 
Tuition. eral,—its formative power on individuals 


and _ societies,—he will recall to mind par- 
ticular cases of both men and nations,—men who have 
first found out their self-possessed powers of thought 
and action under the influence of kind teachers, and 
afterward wielded them mightily for their own and 
their country’s benefit. Horace Greeley taught at his 
mother’s knee, Daniel Webster instructed in the coun- 
try schoolhouse, and Henry Wilson introduced into 
the most useful career in the same way, are but few 
among many. ‘The lives of these and of many others 
should be particular evidences of the power back of edu- 
cation. The schoolmaster must, with Kant, believe that 
“‘ behind education lies hid the great secret of the perfec- 
tion of human nature.”’ And at the same time he must 
ponder the weakness and the strength of human nature, 
and the corresponding weakness and strength of educa- 
tional influences. The often baleful principle of heredity, 
the force of habit and social environment, the love of sin, 
the indulgence of a natural sloth of mind or disposition, 
all fight against education. ‘To fight oppositions, to re- 
move obstacles, we must comprehend them. The school- 
master therefore, meditates upon these evils and hindrances, 
how he may best counteract and obviate them. In his ear- 
nest and varied appeals to the attention of his students, he 
must remember the great principle of psychology, that 
the power of the will is limited to selection. We cannot 
be good simply by willing to be good. The avenue 
through which the principle of virtue enters the mind,— 
the one condition of improvement,—is the volitional di- 
rection of the attention to high things. For him who en- 

ters upon this road with the ardent desire 

He meditates 
on the power of for his own mental and moral improve- 
the will. Liml- ment, deliberately choosing to attend 
tations of this 
power. How to good thoughts rather than the “mo- 
voluntary activ- tions of sin,” nature and grace provide 
a beneficent principle which psychologists 

call the principle of automatic mental ac- 
tion. By choosing repeatedly to fix our attention on 
certain objects we, by and by, find ourselves automat- 
ically prompted to think, feel, and act in the line to which 
we have directed our attention. The schoolmaster ear- 
nestly ponders how he may apply these principles, how 
he may contrive te get his hearers to attend on learning, 
that learning may bless them ; to attend on wisdom and 
goodness, that wisdom and goodness may become the 
habit, the automatic habit of the soul,—this is the bur- 
den of his thought. To make the conditions for good- 
ness as favorable as possible, to make the whole environ- 
ment conducive to the development of the Christian 
graces,—this is his task. 


BOOKS ABOUT LINCOLN, 


Johnson’s new Universal Cyclopedia. 

Lippincott’s ‘‘ Pronouncing Biographical Dictionary.’’ 

Raymond’s ‘“‘ Life and Administration of President Lincoln.” 

Greeley’s ‘‘ American Conflict.’’ 

Dr. J. G. Holland’s ‘* Life of Abraham Lincoln.’’ 

Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘ Men of Our Times.”’ 

** The Century Magazine’ (beginning with November, 

** Abraham Lincoln: His Life and Public Services.”’ By Phebe 
A. Hanaford. 

“* The Life of Abraham Lincoln.’’ By Francis F, Browne. 


THAT DULL BOY.* 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


CHAPTER XVI. —CHANGES. 


This world 
Is full of change, change, change, nothing but change. 


D. M. Mulock. 

When Alten and Sidney went into the house the men began to 
talk with each other in a free and easy way, some taking one view 
and some another, until the prevailing sentiment was in favor of 
the schoolmaster’s action, and finally "Squire Ruff said: ‘* If my 
punishment of the rascal will not do, nothing will, and the best 
thing is to leave him with the master now.”’ 

‘* What shall we do when they come out ?’’ asked one. 

** Act like a pack of fools,’’ said another. 

‘‘ You are right there, and the sooner we get out of the way the 
better,’’ said "Squire Ruff. They were unanimous in this opinion, 
and, suiting the action to the word, they scattered abruptly, so 
that, when Sidney Stone, too frightened to know what he was doing, 
and less what he was going to say, stepped out and closed the door 
behind him, and his eyes were adjusted to the change from light to 
darkness, he found himself alone, and, with joy equal to the sur- 
prise, he went back to Mr. Winthrop, who took him to his own 
room where he had a long talk with him, and then went with him 
to his home. 

When Winthrop had been at Oak Ridge nearly two years he 
visited the Arborville Normal School, as he had done several times, 
and at the noon hour Dr. Joyce invited him over to his home to 
dinner, and, after a little general conversation, he said : 

‘* What salary do you have now ? ”’ 

‘* Sixty dollars a month.”’ 

“* The other boys are ahead.”’ 

‘*T know it; but I flatter myself that I am doing the world as 
much service.’”’ 

‘* It is because you are not that I am troubled.’’ 

** What do you mean by that, Dr. Joyce ?”’ 

‘*] fear you are not making as much of yourself as you might, 
and as I think you ought.”’ 

** Well, if any one works harder than I do, I should like to see 
him.’’ 

‘* That is not it, but you simply do the things that come to you 

to do. No man ever succeeds who does not select what he will do. 

There is always enough for a willing man to do; but it is almost 

as great folly for a man to be busy in doing good aimlessly as 

not to do good at all. You are drawing upon your reserves; your 

reputation is not as a teacher, or as a scholar, but merely as a good 

fellow to have in town. I have recommended you to several men, 

and they have made inquiries about you; some have visited your 

school ; but the impression in town and outside is that you are doing 
splendidly for the town, but that you are as much of a teacher as 

you ever will be.”’ 

**T guess they are right.’’ 

“IT fear they are. Now, Zealand was a perfect failure in the 

first two schools, but he had his whole thought on his schoolroom 

success, and now he is the most of a teacher that has gone out of 

this school in ten years; but he is no citizen, and his outside influ- 
ence amounts to little; but while he sticks to his books his boys 
will go out and do more than he could possibly do. So long as you 

think you must do all the work of the world you will wear yourself 
out trying; while Zealand will do little, and take little interest in 
it, but his pupils will fill all kinds of places, and his influence will 

go on for years.”’ 

At this point the conversation was interrupted; but the day was 
spoiled for Winthrop, as were many after days. He could not enter 
with the same enthusiasm upon his outside work, and it was impos- 
sible for him to take up homestudy and special school work, so that he 
welcomed with double satisfaction the privilege of sending Dr. Joyce, 
within a month, a letter, saying that he had accepted an election to 
the Forest Avenue grammar school, within eight miles of Boston, at 
a salary of $1,200, and that he owed his election to a man on the 
committee who had attended his literary society. He added, how- 
ever, that he recognized the justice of what the Doctor had said, 
and would try to govern himself accordingly. 

Winthrop would never have succeeded at Forest Avenue but for 
the severe discipline ef Dr. Joyce’s talk. He found himself with 
a building of ten rooms; a miscellaneous corps of teachers; an 
exacting school board, dominated by one member ; a course of study 
that could be followed only by the most persistent effort; a scheme 
of examinations for admission to the high school that made a man 
work for that one end; a constant liability to have cranky notions 
introduced, ete. There was neither time nor temptation to do out- 
side work, and Winthrop became a mere routine drill-master. He 
succeeded, but did not enjoy the work. It was repulsive; he fretted 
under it, until he thought he would rather die than be such a drudge, 
wasting his time in these meaningless, treadmill processes. But the 
thing that annoyed and vexed him most was the lack of freedom 
in dealing with Hal Harris, the dull boy of his school. He had 
hung up, as it were, three classes from the top; was in the room of 
an ideal drudge of a teacher whose promoted scholars were always 
in elegant condition to go forward, but she had no versatility, and 
could see no virtue in a dull boy. 

Alten knew very well what was needed, and he acquainted him- 
self with the lad, but had so little time at his disposal that he could 
accomplish little. He resolved to give the boy a lift. He was 
spending his third year in this same room, and Alten resolved to 
advance him, and did so. How little he knew what he was doing! 
It was contrary to the rules, affected the pride of Miss Snarrow, 
and there was trouble. The teacher to whose room he was pro- 
moted declined to receive him in this informal way without a cer- 
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tificate from the committee. Miss Snarrow hastened to the com- 
mittee and told them how she had been insulted; that it was all a 
matter of prejudice ; and half hinted in a damning kind of a way, that 
Mr. Winthrop did not like her because she would not flirt with him as 
Miss Belle and the other new-fangled teachers did. 

The committee meant no harm, but they thought it well to have 
a little plain, wholesome talk with Winthrop, just to magnify their 
importance, and so they sent for him to meet them that evening. 

Winthrop heard them without deigning one word of response, and 
when he left them he went to call on a hearty friend and expressed 
his indignation. This young man had under advisement a business 
venture in San Francisco which promised well, and he told Win- 
throp he was cut out for a business man rather than professional ; 
offered to furnish the capital, and give him one-third of all the 
profits if he would go with him. 

It was the wrong hour for him to be tempted. He wrote his 
resignation, to take effect at once, sent it to the school committee, 
and never stepped inside that schoolhouse again. ‘There was a sen- 
sation at Forest Avenue, but Winthrop cared little for that. He 
knew that Dr. Joyce and all his friends were impatient at his hasty 
action, but he did not care so long as he was a free man, liberated 
from the routine slavery of such a school. 

They started well in business, but they were neither of them equal 
to the sharpers they found on the Pacific coast. Losses overbal- 
anced profits, his chum was frightened for his capital and sold out 
as best he could to save his money, and went East. Winthrop had 
too much pride and too little money for that, and so he stayed, sure 
he could earn a living at something. He had no trade, had made 
no friends, his education was insufficient to turn into money, and he 
tried everything without avail, and finally accepted with pleasure 
a position as waiter in an oyster house, brought his expenses within 
his income, and got along very well until he was taken sick and lay 
at the point of death. The hearty Californians would not let him 
suffer, and the boys ‘‘ chipped in’’ generously and provided for him. 
He was delirious, and they could not learn who his friends were, 
and so inserted this advertisement in the city papers : 

Any friend of Al Winthrop will oblige by reporting in person or 
by letter at once to No. 16 — STREET. 
(To be continued.) 


BIRTHDAYS TO NOTICE. 


TUESDAY, Fes. 15.—Galileo Galilei (commonly called Galileo), 
an Italian astronomer and philosopher, born in 1564; distinguished 
as the inventor of the telescope, for having discovered the isochro- 
nism of the pendulum, and for discovering Jupiter’s satellites, the 
eclipses of which afforded the first good method of determining 
longitudes ; also an author of considerable note. Died in Florence, 
January, 1642. 


WEDNESDAY, 16.—Philip Melancthon, an eminent German re- 
former, born in Bretten in 1497; a friend of Luther, and an advo- 
cate of the Reformed religion. Compared with the other reformers, 
he was distinguished for moderation and gentleness. After the 
death of Luther he was recognized as the leader of the Reformation 
in Germany. Died at Wittenburg, in April, 1560. Among his 
numerous writings is the Augsburg Confession, which is, perhaps, 
the most important symbolical book of the Lutheran Church. 


WEDNESDAY, 16.—Henry Wilson, a distinguished American 
senator, born at Farmington, N. H., in 1812, His parents were in 
straitened circumstances and his early education was neglected. 
After working as a farmer for several years he removed to Natick, 
Mass., where he learned the trade of ashoemaker. In 1840, elected 
to the House of Representatives of Massachusetts; in 1844 and ’45, 
a member of the State Senate; in 1855, Senator of the United 
States, where he was distinguished as an opponent of slavery; dur- 
ing the war of the Rebellion he manifested high qualities of states- 
manship ; in 1872 elected Vice-President of the United States. 
Died in the Capitol at Washington, Nov. 22, 1875. 


THURSDAY, 17.—John Ruskin, an English artist and eloquent 
writer on art and nature, born in London, 1819; educated at Christ 
Church, Oxford; devoted several years to the study of art in Italy. 
Among his principal works are: Modern Painters (1843), The 
Seven Lamps of Architecture, Lectures on Architecture and Painting, 
Stones of Venice, and Ethics of the Dust. He was elected professor 
of Art at Oxford in 1869, and again in 1876. 


FripAy, 18.—Charles Lamb, a popular English essayist and 
humorist, born in London in 1775; educated at Christ’s Hospital ; 
began literary career with a small volume of poems, published in 
1798. Reputation founded chiefly on his prose works, especially 
on the Essays of Elia (1830). Died in 1834, 


FripAy, 18.—George Peabody, an American philanthropist, 
born in Danvers, Mass., in 1795; expended immense sums for edu- 
cational and philanthropic purposes. Among his larger gifts was 
$2,000,000 to found common schools in the Southern States. Died 
in London, in 1869. 


TUESDAY, 22.—George Washington, an illustrious American 
general, statesman, and patriot, the first President of the United 
States, born at Washington’s Parish, Va., in 1732. Died Dee. 14, 
1799. (For birthday exercise, see JOURNAL of Feb. 10.) 


TUESDAY, 22.—James Russell Lowell, a distinguished American 
poet, critic, and scholar, born in Cambridge, Mass., 1819; gradu- 
ated at Harvard, 1838; at Harvard Law School, 1840; commenced 
practice in Boston, but soon devoted himself entirely to literary 
work. In 1854, appointed to the chair of Modern Languages and 
Belles Lettres at ard. Has edited various magazines; among 
them, the Ailantic Monthly and North American Review. Was 
U. S. Minister to Spain in 1877, and to England in 1880. Among 
his later prose works may be mentioned Among My Books, My 
Study Windows, and Nathaniel Hawthorne (now in press). As @ 
poet he is distinguished for the great range, as well as the versatil- 
ity, of his powers. He is exceedingly popular, both in the United 
States and England. 


—Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that this mighty 
scourge of war may speedily pass away. et if God wills that it 
continue until all the wealth piled by the bondman’s two hundred 
and fifty years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every 
drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid by another drawn 
with the sword, as was said three thousand years ago; so still it 


must be said, that the judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether. —| Extract from Speech delivered by Lincoln, March, 1865. 
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LINCOLN. 


COMMEMORATIVE ODE. 


[Part of Lowell's Commemoration Ode, Harvard, July 21, 1865.] 


Life may be given in many ways, 
And loyalty to truth be sealed 
As bravely in the closet as the field, 
So bountiful is fate ; 
But then to stand beside her, 
When craven churls deride her, 
To front a lie in arms and not to yield,— 
This shows, methinks, God's plan 
And measure of a stalwart man, 
Limbed like the old heroic breeds, 
Who stands self-poised on manhood’s solid earth, 
Not forced to frame excuses for his birth, 
Fed from within with all the strength he needs, 
Such was he, our Martyr-Chief, 
Whom late the Nation he had led, 
With ashes on her head, 
Wept with the passion of an angry grief : 
Forgive me, if from present things I turn 
‘To speak what in my heart will beat and burn, 
And hang my wreath on his world-honored urn. 
Nature, they say, doth dote, 
And cannot make a man 
Save on some worn-out plan, 
Repeating us by rote: 
For him her Old-World moulds aside she threw, 
And choosing sweet clay from the breast 
Of the inexhausted West, 
With stuff untainted shaped a hero new, 
Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, and true. 
How to see 
Once more a shepherd of mankind indeed, 
Who loved his charge, but never loved to lead ; 
One whose meek flock the people joyed to be, 
Not lured by any cheat of birth, 
But by his clear-grained human worth, 
And brave old wisdom of sincerity ! 
They knew that outward grace is dust ; 
They could not choose but trust 
In that sure-footed mind’s unfaltering skill, 
And supple-tempered will 
That bent like perfect steel to spring again and thrust. 
His was no lonely mountain-peak of mind, 
Thrusting to thin air o'er our cloudy bars, 
A sea-mark now, now lost in vapors blind; 
Broad prairie rather, genial, level-lined, 
Fruitful and friendly for all human kind, 
Yet also nigh to heaven and loved of loftiest stars. 
Nothing of Europe here, 
Or, then, of Europe fronting mornward still ; 
Ere any name of Serf and Peer 
Could Nature’s equal scheme deface 
And thwart her gentle will; 
Here was a type of the true elder race, 
And one of Plutarch’s men talked with us face to face. 
I praize him not; it were too late ; 
And some innative weakness there must be 
In him who condescends to victory 
Such as the present gives, and cannot wait, 
Safe in himself as in a fate. 
So always firmly he: 
He knew to bide his time, 
And can his fame abide, 
Still patient in his simple faith sublime, 
Till the wise years decide. 
Great captains, with their guns and drums, 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 
But at last silence comes ; 
These all are gone, and, standing like a tower, 
Oar children shall behold his fame, 
The kindly, earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first American. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


BY JEAN KINCAID. 


The record of “ our good President’s” life, as made by 
himself for Lanman’s Dictionary of Congress, is as 
follows : 

** Born, Feb. 12, 1809, in Hardin County, Ky. Education de- 
fective. Profession a lawyer. Have been a captain of volunteers 
in the Black Hawk War. Postmaster at a very small office. Four 
times a member of the Illinois Legislature, and was a member of 
the lower house of Congress.’’ 

This scanty autobiography is typical of the man’s mod- 
esty of character ; and it is safe to say that no one would 
have been more surprised than himself could it have been 
known, at the time he gave this meagre account of his 
life, how he was to become endeared to the hearts of the 
American nation, how his memory would be honored, 
and how, twenty years after his martyrdom, papers pre- 
senting fresh or well-known details of his life, like those 
of to-day in the Century Magazine, would be read by 
older people with a mournful interest, by the younger 
with a worshipful eagerness to know more of one of our 
country’s greatest men. 

His whole life was so clean and pure, his character so 
simple and grand, that it is a hardship not to be able to 
say all that rises in one’s heart and mind on such a 
theme ; but it is the purpose of this sketch to give merely 
a few facts of his history in the briefest fashion, leaving 
the reader to find elsewhere the interesting details, the 
broad views of his work, and the fine analysis of his char- 


acter, for which we trust their enthusiasm may lead them 


to seek. 
Of his ancestry and early years the little that is known 
may best be given in his own language : 


‘*My parents were both born in Virginia, of undistinguished 
families,—second families, perhaps I should say [7. ¢., they were not 
F. F. V.’s.—Ep.]; my mother, who died in my tenth year, was of a 
family by the name of Hanks. My father (Thomas Lincoln) at the 
death of his father was but six years of age, and he grew up liter- 
ally without education. He removed to Indiana in my eighth year. 
We reached our new home about the time the state came into the 
Union. It was a wild region, with many bears and other wild an- 
imals in the woods. There I grew up. There were some schools 
so-called, but no qualification was ever required of a teacher beyond 
readin’, writin’, and cipherin’ to the rule of three. If a straggler 
supposed to understand Latin happened to sojourn in the neighbor- 
hood, he was looked upon as a wizard. There was absolutely 
nothing to excite ambition for education. Of course, when | 
came of age I did not know much. Still somehow I could read, 
write, and cipher to the rule of three, but that was all. I have 
not been to school since. The little advance I now (1859) have 
upon this store of education I have picked up from time to time, 
under the pressure of necessity. I was raised to farm work, which 
I continued till I was twenty-two. At twenty-one I came to II- 
linois.”’ 

The death of his mother was a severe and bitter loss to 
him. Under her guidance he had learned to read and 
prize the Bible, and to her influence there is reason to be- 
lieve, he was largely indebted for the development of his 
rare and noble moral traits. His father soon married 
again, a lady who proved an affectionate foster-parent to 
the laud, and who gave him, it is said, his first encourage- 


ment tostudy. He became an eager reader, and the few 


books owned in the vicinity were read and reread. 
Among those which he particularly valued were a life of 
Washington,—whose example may have contributed not 
a little to the formation of Lincoln’s whole character,— 
and the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” the influence of which may 
be traced in his racy and forcible English, and homely 
directness of speech. 

He worked frequently for the neighbors as a farm- 
hand, was for some time clerk in a store at Gentryville, 
and became famous throughout that region for his athletic 
powers, his fondness for argument, his inexhaustible fund 
of humorous anecdote, as well as for mock oratory and 
the composition of rude satirical verses. 

He removed to Illinois in 1830, helped his father build 
a log house and clear a farm near Decatur, and was for 
some time employed in splitting rails for fences,—a fact 
which was prominently brought forward for political pur- 
poses thirty years later. In 1831 he, with two relatives, 
was hired to build a flat boat on the Sangamon River 
and navigate it to New Orleans, a voyage memorable 
from the fact that he, for the first time, saw slaves 
chained, maltreated, and flogged, and thus laid the foun- 
dation for his deep convictions on the slavery question. 

He then became a resident of New Salem on the San- 
gamon, where he was successively a clerk, grocer, sur- 
veyor, and postmaster, and acted as pilot on the first 
steamboat which ascended the river. Here he studied 
law, interested himself in local politics, after his short 
service as captain and private in the Black Hawk War, 
and became known as an effective “‘stump speaker.” 


Elected to the legislature in 1834 as a “Henry Clay 


Whig,” he rapidly acquired that command of language 
and that homely but forcible rhetoric which, added to an 
intimate knowledge of the people from whom he sprung, 
made him more than a match for his opponents in debate. 
He was reélected in three successive terms, and was not a 
candidate after that. 

Admitted to the bar in 1837, he soon established him- 
self at Springfield ; became a successful pleader in state, 
cireuit and district courts; married in 1842 a lady be- 
longing to a prominent Kentucky family ; took an active 
part in the presidential campaigns of 1840 and 1844, as 
candidate for elector on the Harrison and Clay tickets ; 
and was elected to the U. S. House of Representatives, in 
1846, over the celebrated Peter Cartwright. Here he 
voted for the reception of antislavery petitions, for the 
abolition of the slave-trade in the District of Columbia, 
and for the Wilmot Proviso, but was chiefly remembered 
for the stand he took against the Mexican War. 

For several years thereafter he took little interest in 
politics, but gained a leading position at the Springfield 
bar. In 1854 the repeal of the Missouri Compromise by 
the Kansas-Nebraska Act aroused Lincoln from his in- 
difference. The speech made by him in reply to Stephen 
A. Douglas, the author of the bill, was, in the opinion of 
many who heard it, one of the greatest efforts of Lin- 
coln’s life, and certainly the most effective in his whole 
career. It took the audience by storm, and it was at 
once seen that Douglas had met his match. Lincoln was 
selected as the anti-Nebraska candidate for the U. S. 
Senate, and led in several ballots, but as the election de- 
pended on the legislature and not the people, Trum- 
bull was finally chosen. The armed conflict on the soil 
of Kansas, which Lincoln had predicted, soon began ; the 
result was the disruption of the Whigs and the formation 
of the Republican party. At the state convention in 
1856, when the new party first took form in Illinois, Lin- 
coln made an impressive speech, and for the first time 
took distinctive ground against slavery in itself. The at- 
tention of the country became fixed on Lincoln as the 
clearest and most convincing exponent of Republican doc- 
trine. A political address delivered at Cooper Institute, 
in February, 1860, followed by similar speeches at New 
Haven, Hartford, aud elsewhere in New England, made 
him known to the Eastern States, and the state conven- 
tion meeting at Decatur, IIl., May 9 and 10, unanimously 
indorsed him for the presidency. It was on this ocea- 
sion that two rails, said to have been split by his hands 
thirty years before, were brought into the convention, and 
the incident contributed not a little to his popularity. 
The National Republican Convention, at Chicago, May 
18, nominated Lincoln for the presidency, and adopted a 
rigorous antislavery platform. He was elected by a 
large plurality ; the secession of South Carolina and the 
Gulf States followed, and the country was plunged into 
our Civil War. 

The wisdom, firmness, noble courage, and patient for- 
titude of Lincoln during these trying days, culminating 
in the crowning act of his career, the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, issued in September, 1862; his reélection in 
1864, and his assassination by a political fanatic on the 
evening of Good Friday, April 14, 1865,—all these 
events are too great to admit of more than a brief men- 
tion here, but they may be found written on the pages of 
our national history in indelible characters. 


WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN. 


BY WINTHROP. 


Washington and Lincoln,—their names are indissolubly 
associated in the minds of a grateful republic, and their 
fame is forever united in the annals of the world. His- 
tory will accord each the place of honor among patriots. 
We cannot think of Washington on this the anniversary 
of his natal day, and be unmindful of Lincoln and his 
greatness. To one was accorded the rare honor of re- 
deeming his country from a foreign foe, to the other the 
glory of saving it from foes in its own household. Wash- 
ington gave us a country; Lincoln saved it for us. 
Washington fought that we might have peace, liberty, and 
happiness ; Lincoln, that these inestimable blessings might 
be ours to enjoy without molestation. Washington struck 
the scepter from a tyrant’s hand ; Lincoln warded off the 


blow in the war between brothers. Washington conse- 
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srated a country; Lincoln hallowed it. Washington left 
us a heritage; Lincoln made it a home. Washington, 
the father of our country; Lincoln, the savior of it. 
Washington, the general without fear and reproach ; Lin- 
coln, the statesman without guile and shame. Washing- 
ton, the lion-hearted ; Lincoln, the simple-hearted. 

The memory of each is embalmed in the hearts of men 
and shall be revered as long as men remember the deeds 
of patriotism, of merey, of justice, of peace. 

It is, perhaps, meet and proper that on this day we ask 
what the lives of Washington and Lincoln offer for our 
emulation and copy. If we study their lives carefully we 
shall observe these prominent characteristics: Each was 
in earnest, each devoted himself to whatever work he had 
to do, and having something to do, each did it and did it 
well. Each was a good man; their trust was in a higher 
power, and they never undertook any task without asking 
Divine aid and direction. Each was patriotic; their 
country called them, and they obeyed its call to the sac- 
rifice of any other ambition. Each was a hero, as well 
in great things as in small things. They ruled their own 
spirits as they ruled the people. 

These points may be enough for us, as a younger gen- 
eration, to copy and imitate: Earnestness, uprightness, 
patriotism, heroism. If these four live in our minds and 
hearts to inspire, mature, and make us better men and 
women, better citizens, Washington and Lincoln will not 
have lived and died in vain. 


A MID-WINTER MEMORIAL DAY. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


A low, red-painted schoolhouse stood on a rounded 
height by the country roadside. If it were summer time, 
one might have wondered why, with a clump of graceful, 
swaying birches just below, a sturdy, spreading oak 
nearly opposite, and two or three drooping elms and leafy 
maples a little way beyond, this unshaded spot should have 
been chosen for the site of the building, from whose 
western panes were reflected the crimsoning rays of the 
sun, near its setting. 

Within was the oppressive atmosphere which was the 
inevitable result of a day’s occupancy, by a score of peo- 
ple, of one not spacious room, heated by a stove, and fur- 
nished with scanty means of ventilation, save as one ad- 
mitted by door or window the frosty air of one of the 
most rigorous of New England winters. 

A score of pupils,—yet three of them were struggling 
through cube root, one was deep in algebraic mysteries, 
two were becalmed in partial payments, and the only one 
who was not wrestling with numbers was a sturdy little 
youth of four, in the primer. 

It was a long term, and the weeks were Stretching out, 
before and behind, with a tedious length. In a corner of 
the blackboard hung a tiny calendar, often referred to. 
Sometimes, on Monday morning, the teacher placed near 
it her own “ Whittier Calendar,” feeling herself well re- 
paid for the fingering it received, by the interest and the 
quick appreciation its daily lesson, or suggestion, or word- 
paintings, always awakened. To-night, while the teacher 
donned her wraps and waited for sundry stragglers to col- 
lect dinner-pails and find stray mittens, some of those 
who were sooner ready were scanning the lettering and 
illustrations of the larger calendar, and turning the leaves 
of the smaller one. 

“The fourteenth is Valentine’s day,’ one announced ; 
adding, sotto voce, to his comrade, “S’pose she’d let us 
have a letter-box or anything, if we asked her?’’ The 
New England teacher, in the country, is as truly the pro- 
verbial ‘‘she,”’ in the speech of many of her pupils, as is 
the Yankee farmer’s wife whenever alluded to by her 
husband. 

But another had rejoined, “ And the twenty-second of 
February is Washington’s birthday. We had a teacher 
once that kept it. Told us all about him, you know.” 

“George Washington never told a lie, and that’s more 
than you can say of yourself, Phil Robinson.” It was 
one of the small boys who put in this. 

“O hush up! But say, Miss Andrews, I don’t suppose 
Mr. Carson would let us have the twenty-second, do you ? 
It’s a legal holiday, any way.” 

“T know it is,’ Miss Andrews answered, with a little 
sigh of relief, as she turned the key in the lock and her 


face homeward. “ But it isn’t customary everywhere to 
give a school a holiday, I have found. But I might see 
Mr. Carson about it.” 

“ They never did let us have it,” was the cheering as- 
surance wafted to her as she parted company with her 
scholars. 

A few steps more, and the agent of the district ap- 
peared, hurrying to his home in the opposite direction. 

“ Why, no,” he answered, as she framed her question. 
“Tt ain’t customary here. I never knew ’em to give the 
scholars the day. And I don’t know as ’twould give sat- 
isfaction if I should.” 

“ But it’s a legal holiday now, you know. And the 
children seemed so anxious to have it, I thought it would 
be best to ask you.” 

“Yes, I understand. But it isn’t the custom, you see, 
and I shouldn’t really like to be the first. The district, 
maybe, wouldn’t like it. If you'll take the responsibility, 
you may do as you like about it.” 

“O no, of course not,” she hastened to say. “I 
shouldn’t think of taking it so. It makes no difference 
to me, or very little. Only I told the scholars I would 
ask you.” And Mr. Carson’s sled grated on again, and 
Amy Andrews hastened toward her boarding-place. 

* At least,” she soliloquized, “I must try to make 
some break in the routine of school work, if it’s only a 
change of exercises some afternoon. I might have the 
letter-box for Valentine’s day, if I can manage it without 
too much interruption. I don’t think I'll try any Wash- 
ington exercises,—they’re so likely, with my opportuni- 
ties, to be unutterably stale and profitless. And they’ve 
had them once. Ah! I have it! The twelfth is Lin- 
coln’s birthday; that’s Saturday. Now, Monday I'll 
have some little memorial exercises in the afternoon,— 
two or three poems; and I'll find some of the best and 
brightest anecdotes, and I’ll have the scholars each bring 
some one little thing they can learn about him, and have 
it understood that the letter-box will be there to receive 
their letters that afternoon, and will be opened at the 
close of our exercises. I think that will do.” 

And so, a day or two later, finding it necessary to warn 
her pupils that they must not hope for a holiday on the 
twenty-second, she told them also of her plan for the 
fourteenth, Saint Valentine’s day. The announcement of 
the letter-box to be must serve her, so to speak, as the 
sugar-coating of the unpalatable fact of the refusal of 
their longed-for holiday. And the Lincoln exercises, as 
she explained them, were some intermediate ingredient of 
the compound, an element whose influence she could 
hardly determine for a day or two. But before long she 
discovered that it was manifesting an influence neither 
baneful nor unpleasant. She was often overhearing bits 
of conversation among her pupils : 

“* My father saw Abraham Lincoln once.” 

“IT don’t know as my father ever did, but he says he 
was a right good man.” 

‘“‘ My Uncle Fred was.in Libby Prison a whole year!” 

“My Uncle Tom, that died before I was born, a good 
while, was in the war. He died down South, you know, 
and they brought him home to be buried over there,” 
pointing to the little graveyard with its white stones, some 
of them hidden by the drifted snow. “And my grandma 
is coming to hear our exercise for Lincoln’s birthday.” 

mother’s a-coming, too.” 

“And my sister.” 

‘*And my mother and my auntie.” 

Miss Andrews heard all this not without misgivings. 
Had not these mothers, and especially the grandmother, 
misunderstood her purpose and their plans. If it had 
been a Memorial Day exercise,—but of what interest would 
this be, that an aged person should come out in the cold 
on so unwonted an errand? It was with more satisfac- 
tion that she heard of fathers poring, with their boys, over 
the * Life of Abraham Lincoln,” a book to be found in so 
many New England homes, though it is oftener the older 
biographies of Holland or Raymond than any of the more 
recent notable histories of the martyr president. She 
knew that no thoughtful boy could read of that boyhood 
unmoved. And, meanwhile, she was maturing her own 
plans. It surprised her to find, not how abundant was 
the material she sought, but how close lay the point and 
moral and suggestion of anecdote and incident and story 
to even the life of her boys and girls. Choosing the apt- 


est, the freshest, and most significant things, she soon 


| found herself well supplied, not only for her own talk, but 
for the few declamations and recitations she meant to have. 
For the latter purpose, also, she selected part of James 
Russell Lowell’s ‘‘ Commemoration Ode,” beginning,— 


‘* Forgive me, if from present things I turn 
To speak what in my heart will beat and burn, 
And hang my wreath on his world-honored urn.”’ 


And, too, “Our Good President,” by Phabe Cary. 

And when the day came, and she welcomed as visitors 
five or six kindly-faced women, and called on her scholars, 
one after another, and brought her own contribution, 
woven of incident and anecdote and forceful saying, she 
was in no wise disappointed as to the tout ensemble, or 
effect. Her scholars turned with interest the pages of 
The Century on her desk. They did not fail to bring 
each his bit of intelligence ; and they rendered declama- 
tion and verse very nearly to her satisfaction. And when, 
at some allusion to the war times, some reminder 


‘* OF the brave hearts that nevermore shall beat, 
The eyes that smile no more, the unretarning feet,’’— 


the gentle eyes of one motherly woman grew dim with 
tears, Amy Andrews realized that this mother, and such 
as she, had known and borne the loss and grief for their 
country’s sake, of which we of a later generation only 
hear and read, and felt a new respect and reverence for 
these plain folk whose lives were, so many of them, rich 
in experience, in patience, in self-sacrifice. And it was 
with a more cordial interest that she greeted them at 
school close, and heard their words of pleased commen- 
dation. 

But first she opened the letter-box and distributed its 
contents, repressing a smile now and then, as she laid 
away some quaint little missive addressed to herself, or 
gave to its embarrassed recipient the valentine which 
seemed to repeat the burden of Whittier’s familiar verses, 
“In School Days.” 


A PEN-PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN. 


Some writer has given the following pen-portrait of 
President Lincoln, which is believed to be correct : 


**Mr. Lincoln stands six feet and four inches high in his stock- 
ings. His frame is not muscular, but gaunt and wiry; his arms 
are long, but not unreasonably so for a person of his height. In 
walking, his gait, though firm, is never brisk. He steps slowly and 
deliberately, almost always with his head inclined forward and his 
hands elasped behind his back. In matters of dress he is by no 
means precise. Always clean, he is never fashionable; he is care- 
In manner he is remarkably cordial, and, at 
the same time, simple. His politeness is always sincere, but never 
elaborate “nor oppressive. A warm shake of the hand and a 
warmer smileof recognition are his methods of greeting his friends. 
At rest, his features, though those of a man of mark, are not such as 
belong to a handsome man; but when his fine, dark grey eyes are 
lighted up by any emotion, and his features begin their play, he 
would be chosen from among a crowd as one who had in him not 
only the kindly sentiments which women love, but the heavier 
metal of which full grown men and presidents are made. His hair 
is black, and though thin, is wiry. His head sets well on his 
shoulders, but beyond that it defies description. It nearer resem- 
bles that of Clay than that of Webster, but it is unlike either. It 
is very large and phrenologically well proportioned, betokening 
power in all its developments. A slightly Roman nose, a wide-cut 
mouth, and a dark complexion, with the appearance of having been 
weather beaten, completes the description.”’ 


less, but not slovenly. 


Another writer pictures his manner in speaking : 


‘* As a speaker he is ready, precise, and fluent. His manner 
before a popular assembly is as he pleases to make it, being either 
superlatively ludicrous or very impressive. He employs little ges- 
ticulation, but when he desires to make a point, produces a shrug 
of his shoulders, an elevation of his eyebrows, a depression of his 
mouth, and a general malformation of countenance, so comically 
awkward that it never fails to bring down the house.’’ 


READINGS AND DECLAMATIONS. 


(Suitable for a memorial exercise on Lincoln.] 


**The Hand of Lincoln,’’ poem by E. C. Stedman; December 
Century, and JOURNAL OF EpucaTIoNn for Dee. 2, 1886. 

A portion of Lincoln’s first Inaugural Address, March, 1861. 

The second Inaugural, March, 1865. 

President Lincoln’s speech at the dedication of the Soldiers’ 
Monument at Gettysburg. 

The Emancipation Proclamation. 

Lowell’s ‘‘Stanzas on Freedom,”’ and a portion of the ‘ Com- 
memoration Ode ”’ (printed in this number of the JOURNAL). 

“‘Abraham Lincoln’? and ‘‘The Young Soldier,”’ by Alice 


Cary. 

‘Our Good President,’ by Phebe Cary ; (printed in the 
JOURNAL). 

Portions of Emerson’s Funeral Orati i rd, 
Apell 10, 1665. une ration, delivered at Conco 


(Continued on page 73.) 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


TEACHING pupils to draw their own conclusions prop- 
erly stands above almost any other consideration. 


Avo1p a habit, now largely out of fashion we rejoice to 
believe, of catching hold of a child and jerking him into 
position. 

THE most serviceable, certain, safe, remunerative, 
attainable quality, in every study, in every pursuit, is 
the quality of attention.— Dickens. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. — (XV.)* 
BY ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, A.M., BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Section VI.—Compounps or THE NON-METALLIC 
ELEMENTS. 


4. Carbon Dioxide. CO,. 


Supplies. —Charcoal, bottles, glass plate, lime water, chalk or 
marble, HCl, molasses, yeast, green leaves, blue litmus, H2SO,, 
limestone, sal soda, bicarbonate of soda. 


Exp. 95.— Preparation: Heat a bit of charcoal, as 
large as a walnut, till it is red hot, drop it into a dry bot- 
tle, cover with a glass plate. Observe the color and odor 
of the gas in the bottle. Pour lime water (CaO,H,) into 
the bottle, and shake. Observe the color of the water. 
Call the gas that formed carbon dioxide (CO,), and the 
solid particles in the water carbonate of lime (CaCQ,). 
Infer the reaction, and the first way of forming CO,. 

Exp. 96.—Place two pieces of lump chalk or marble 
(CaCO,) in a bottle, add strong HCl. Observe the effect 
of the acid. Hold the mouth of another bottle to this 
one ; hold them both sideways (carefully). After a few 
moments add lime water to the second bottle; and shake. 
Observe the color of the water. Jnfer what is formed, 
and the reaction. Cover the first bottle and keep for 
Exp. 99. 

Exp. 97.—Breathe through a glass tube into lime 
water in a test-tube. Observe what forms. Jnfer a third 
way of forming CO,. 

Exp. 98.—Make a weak solution of water and molasses, 
add a spoonful of yeast to a test-tube full, mix fully, in- 
vert it in a saucer containing a little of the molasses solu- 
tion ; let it stand till the next day. Observe the action of 
the molasses. Jnfer the reason for the action. Observe 
the odor of the molasses solution ; also the taste. Add 
lime water to the gas in the test-tube. Observe the effect. 
Infer what the experiment teaches. : 

Exp. 99.— Properties : Use the generator of Exp. 96. 
Thkeust a burning match into the bottle in which CO, is 
forming. Observe the effect. Infer two properties. 
Place a second bottle over the first, hold sideways, and 
collect some CO,. After a few moments, invert the sec- 
ond bottle over a lighted match a little way above the 
match. Observe the effect on the match. Jnfer another 
property. Before the gas escapes, place it over the mouth 
of abottle of air ; letthem stand a few moments, then apply 
a lighted match to each bottle. Odserve the effect on the 
match in each case. IJnfer another property of CO,. 

Exp. 100.—Breathe into a test-tube containing water, 
add lime water, and shake. Observe the effect. Infer 
another property of CO,. Continue to breathe into the 
lime water till a change occurs. Observe the change. 
Infer the effect of an excess of CO, on carbonate of lime. 
Add blue litmus to the solution. Observe change in color. 
CO, + H,0O form an acid, (H,CO,), called carbonic acid. 
Boil the solution. Observe the change. Infer what boil- 
ing did to the water. 

Exp. 101.—Relation to plant life: Collect, as before, 
a bottle of CO,; into it place moist green leaves, cork 
tightly, leave in the sunlight for a day, open carefully, 
and insert a lighted match. Observe the effect on the 
flame. IJnfer the change that has taken place. 

Exp. 102.— Test for Carbonates: Add a drop of 
H,SO, or HCl toa little of each of the following sub- 
stances: Marble (CaCO,), chalk (CaCO,), limestone 
(CaCO,), sal soda (Na,CO,), cooking soda (HNaCO,), 
Observe the effect on each. Jnfer the reason for the ac- 
tion. Write the reactions. 

Recitation Work (to be derived from the experimental 
work) : 

Name the four means of preparing CO,,. 


* Copyright, 1886. 


Write the reactions in three of them. 
Name the properties of CO, and common uses depend- 
ent on these properties. 
What relation does CO, hold to plants ? 
What is fermentation? What are the products ? 
What is the test for CO., and for carbonates ? 
Name the common carbonates ? 


QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND REFERENCE. 

79. Distinguish carbon dioxide, carbonic acid, and carbonic acid 
gas. 

80. How much CO2 does a gas flame or lamp flame give off ? 
What is the necessity of ventilation in living-rooms ? 

81. What properties of CO2 make it dangerous? 
Where ? 

82. What is ‘‘ soda water’? 2? What are mineral waters ? 

83. How do fire extinguishers use CO.? What is a chemical 
engine ? 

84. What is the blue flame seen above a coal fire ? 

85. Why does boiling render hard water soft ? Why does boiled 
water taste insipid ? 


Why ? 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
PRoF. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar School, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


OMENS ON THE RIGHT AND LEFT HAND. 


A young lady preparing for Wellesley College read, a day or two 
ago, the following lines from the second book of Homer's Iliad : 
onul yap obv Katavedoat ireppevéa Kpoviwva 
quate TO, Ste FBawvov 
’Apyeiot, Tpwecat dovov kai Kippa gépovres 
évaiowua onpata paiver. 


‘* For I say that the powerful son of Saturn assented on that day, 
when the Argives embarked in their swift ships, bearing death and 
fate to the Trojans, flashing his lightning on the right, and showing 
propitious signs.”’ 

Later, on the same day, she read from the second book of Virgil’$ 
Eneid these lines : 

Vix ea fatus erat senior, subitoque fragore 
Intonuit levum. 

** Searcely had the aged sire thus said when, with a sudden peal, 
it thundered on the left.’’ 

The context of both these passages shows that the omen was in 
each case considered favorable by those who observed it, and well 
might the young lady say, as she read the passage in Virgil, ‘‘ I 
thought we read this morning in Homer that thunder on the right 
hand was favorable. How is it ?”’ 

This interesting query is answered in this way: Both the Greeks 
and Romans considered those omens that were presented in the 
eastern part of heaven to be prosperous or lucky. But the former, 
in observing the omens, turned their faces to the north, which 
brought the east on their right hand. The Romans, on the con- 
trary, turned their faces to the south, which brought the east on 
their left hand. This was, therefore, a lucky omen. 

This superstition of the Romans was not entirely uniform ; hence 
we read in the first Eclogue this line : 

Seepe sinistra cava predixit ab ilice cornix. 

‘* Often the il/-boding crow from a hollow rock presaged.”’ 

The best reason that can be given why they used sinister and 
levus, sometimes in a good, at other times in a bad sense, is, that 
they occasionally interpreted the omens after the manner of the 
Greeks, R. L. PERKINS. 


THE PARTIES OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE AT THE TIME 
OF CATILINE. 


1. The Senatorial, the ruling class, comprising the greater num- 
ber of the highest nobility, numbering perhaps-an hundred or more 
great families, and constituting an oligarchy, powerful from its 
wealth, its long experience of office, and its almost hereditary com- 
mand of national armies. Among its leaders were Catulus, Lucul- 


lus, Sulpicius, Silanus, Scribonius, Hortensius; and it had recently 
enlisted as its champions both Cicero and Cato. 

2. The Popular or Marian Party, of whom Caesar, a connection 
both of Marius and Cinna, was now chief, the strength of which 
now lay in the numerous families which had been proscribed and 
excluded from office by Sulla; in the favor of the lower classes, 
and of a large portion of the knights, who were anxious to recover 
the privileges they had been deprived of, and to aequire more; in 
the good will of the Italian communities, which had obtained Roman 
franchise through the efforts of the leaders of the party at an earlier 
period; and generally in the support of the provincials, who look 
forward to similar enfranchisement through the liberal policy which 
it continued to advocate. 

3. The Moderate Aristocracy, who sought to mediate between the 
parties; some, as Cicero at an earlier period, with a view to 
strengthen the existing constitution by reforming it ; others, as Pom 
peius and Crassus, in order to make themselves independent of the 
control of a jealous oligarchy. 

4. The Discontented and Turbulent Class, mostly military adven- 
turers, who had been raised to importance in the civil wars, and 
had lost their consideration upon the reéstablishment of peaceful 
government. Rejected by the ruling oligarchy, they attached to 
themselves men of broken fortunes of every order of the state, espe- 
cially the veterans whom Sulla or confiscated through- 
out Italy, and who had squande their ill-gotten plunder, and 
were ready to embark on any new enterprise to recruit their for- 
tunes. Of this military faction, Catiline was the most conspicuous 
chief. — Merirvale. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


— We have a large number of contributions on hand, or promised 
by leading preparatory teachers, on the most practical methods of 
teaching the different branches of the preparatory course. 

— Will you kindly inform me who publish a fifth book of Caesar 
in pamphlet form ?—JAMES C. STEVENS, Morris, Iil 


~ Ans. —Gildersleeve’s Fifth Book of Caesar is published by the 
University Publishing Company of New York, 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


Original puzzles, answers, and all other corres ndence relating to the 
department, should be indorsed “ For Literary Eclipses,’ and addressed to 
W. H. EASTMAN, East Sumner, Me. 


COMPLEX CHARADE, 


When wandering far with weary soul, 
Oh, how we long to reach our whole. 
Behead the first and we shall find 
Our home, and that of all mankind. 
Behead the first and then transpose, 
The letters give one of our foes. 


Curtail my first, and now stands out ! 
What man cannot exist without. 

Curtail this word, and now is found 
What all can do whose heads are sound. 
Behead this last, and so we find 

An avenue to reach the mind. 


And in this avenue, I ween, 

My tiny second may be seen. 

Behead it, speak, and you can hear 
What’s left, or low, or loud, and clear. 
Transpose this, view it now once more : 
It means the same as just before. 
Behead, transpose, ’tis what I call 


The end of man, and—this is all. E. W. C. 


REVERSIBLE CROSSES, 


* * 
* # 
* 

* 


Four words, of four letters each. Can be arranged in two differ- 
ent ways. 

1. Definitions: kitchen utensils; name of an English school; 
cheek ; distinction. 

2. Definitions: name of a natural division of land; demanded; 
name, both particular and general, of a classical divinity. 

3. Definitions: a bird; a liar; ugly; part of a clock. 

4. Definitions: one of Dickens’ characters; a covering ; to scold; 
one who lies. NILLOR. 

BURIED CITIES, 

1. The clergyman was greatly beloved by his parishioners. 

2. I found the gloves, happily, on Sarah’s table. 

3. He says the colon don’t look very clearly printed. 

4. After this rebuff a long lecture followed on my misdeeds. 

5. The most of the books are catalogued, but those which are 
very new have no numbers. 

6. The archives were all destroyed in the last great fire. 

7. He roamed all around and over and through it. E. W. C. 


ANSWERS TO ECLIPSES OF JAN. 20. 

OnE Worpv ReBus.—Sundered. 

A Batcnu or TeNns.—1. Entangles. 2. Enticers. 3. Tentacles. 
4. Entreats. 5. Enchanters. 6. Entwines. 7. Southern. 8. In- 
citement. . Dynamiters. 10. Treatments. 11. Considerate. 
12. Invented. 13. Panthers. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA.—There’s beggary in the love that can be 
reckon’ d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE GRADED VS. THE DISTRICT SCHOOL. 


Mr. Editor : —1 judge from the article on ‘‘ The Presumption of 
Brains,’’ that the district school must be extinct in Massachusetts, 
but it still exists,— in some parts, at least, of Connecticut. Here 
may still be seen boys and girls of sixteen desperately clutching the 
Fourth Reader with one hand and tracing the line with the fore- 
finger of the other, as they laboriously spell through the lesson, or 
counting on their fingers to solve such problems as ‘‘ Nine and six 
are how many ?’’ Grammar is here the most highly honored study, 
in fact, it is not considered worth while to go to school unless one 
studies grammar. I cannot better illustrate the results obtained in 
language in many of these schools than by inclosing a note which 1 
received a few days ago. The man who wrote it is by no means 
an idiot, neither is the sixteen-year-old son whom he “tuck 


hunting” : ae 


4 a 


ox 


Is it not well to compare the graded schools where methods 
‘* adapted to idiots ’’ are followed, with the district school alive and 
present, as well as with that of twenty-five or thirty years ago, ‘‘ In 
purple distance fair’’ ? 
CoNNECTICUT TEACHER. 


— To keep our language pure, to keep it exact, to keep it forcible, 
to make it mean something, we must put it to no improper use. 
And we put it to improper use, for example, when we take a word 
that should weigh a ton to express an idea lighter than chaff ; when 
we take a word that should be as sublime as the stars to stand for 
an idea as commonplace as an old fence; when from the horror of 


very Tophet we borrow a metaphor to apply to the annoyance of an 
insect, — R. C. Craven, in Chicago Journal, 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, FEB, 3, 1887, 


You can make the school work pleasant without trying 
to make it easy. 


Every dressing-room should open by window out of 
doors, whatever the system of ventilation. 


THE announcements of the Summer Schools, one of 
which appeared last week, and another this week, show 
what a treat is in store for those who propose to mingle 
the rarest pleasure with the greatest personal and _ profes- 
sional profit. 


OversnHors and rubbers ought never to be kept in the 
schoolroom. ‘There are few things that render the air 
of the schoolroom more unfit for breathing than fifty 
pairs of rubbers, old and broken, wet from the mush of 
the street, steaming from the heat of the room, under the 
desk over which the pupils bend. 


A PRINCIPAL whose teachers are ardently loyal to him 
because of their admiration of his ability, respect for him 
as a man, and appreciation of him as a friend, has reason 
to be proud of his scholarship, manhood, and character. 
There are some such cases within our knowledge that de- 
serve special commendation, but to mention names would 
be a mistake when there are so many such. 


PRINCIPALS cannot be too thoughtful of their subor- 
dinate teachers, or too courteous toward them. One 
head master, in advising upon the plans for a new and 
elegant building, insisted that the lady teachers have a 
room as large, as well located, as well furnished, as his 
own office. The loyalty and devotion of those teachers 
to such a principal is refreshing. 


Tue Globe, Transcript, Traveller, and other leading 
papers in Boston, are advocating the election of Mrs. 
Louisa P. Hopkins for supervisor of schools, in the place 
made vacant by the death of Miss Lucretia Crocker, 
speaking in high commendation of her success as a 
teacher and writer on philosophical and pedagogical sub- 
jects. Her published works are the best indorsement be- 
cause of their sense and spirit, but the facts of her life 
are equally suggestive of fitness for the position, while 
her skill and reputation as a speaker on educational 
themes, before associations and conventions, are special 
recommendations. The school committee cannot go 
astray if they elect the author of Natural Science Plays, 
Educational Psychology, How Shall My Child be 
Taught? and EKthics for Normal Classes and Teachers. 


We heartily weleome the unadulterated good sense of 
the New York Herald to the active discussion of all edu- 


cational questions. Here is a sample of its wisdom and 


courage : 

The Board of Education should economize in every other way be- 
fore it touches the poor pittance which the teachers receive. Come, 
gentlemen, suppose you cease spending money on new educational 
devices to satisfy the demands of some interested friend. Ina word, 
suppose you change your position radically, and, assuming that the 
teachers’ salaries shall never be touched except to increase them,— 
well, if you do that, you will find the people with you. But if you 
meet your expenses for extras by practically assessing the teachers, 


~|that will be very bad policy, and the people will take occasion to 


tell you so by and by. 

This kind of editorial work is highly refreshing in one 
of the leading dailies of the country, because of its influ- 
ence, and because in a thoroughly business-like way it 
strikes at the heart of a threatening evil. The power of 
the school for good is in the teacher, and whatever addi- 
tions, departures, improvements are to be made will only 
succeed when the teacher makes them a success, and to 
introduce any method or educational device at the expense 
of the quality of teaching, or by the reduction of the 
teacher’s comfort and support, is to take the ccrner-stone 
from the foundation to use in the tower. 


GENERAL DRAPER, in his report as state superintendent 
of schools, asks, with trenchant phrase, if we may not have 
the germ truths of the Bible taught in school without dis- 
turbing sectarian prejudices. Whatever may be our wish 


~|in the matter, there is no use in quarreling with the fact 


that the Bible is out of the public schools forever as the 
adored and superstitiously reverenced Word of God ; but 
it remains for the teachers of America to determine 
whether or not its character-influence, its power over the 
heart and life, is to go also. As the pupils are now re- 
ceived, as the teacher now is, as the financial support now 
comes, there is much in the Bible, much of its most prized 
teaching for the church that should not be read, even 
without note and comment, in the schools. What we need 
is the best thought of the best minds of the country given 
to this question: How can the Bible be used in the schools 
so as to assist in laying the foundations of the noblest, 
broadest, highest character, securing it against the seduct- 
ive, destructive, social and commercial, fanatical and super- 
stitious temptations to which they will be subjected ? 
Without assuming to solve this problem, we do not hes- 
itate to affirm that there are texts, paragraphs, and par- 
ables that should be known to every child, many texts 
that should be carefully memorized, many truths that 
should be loyally incorporated in the lives of the pupils. 
These selected, taught, and emphasized, there would be 
no considerable opposition, and what was should be 
promptly developed, brought to the surface, and treated 
as we treat the anarchists. 


SECRETARY DICKINSON’S REPORT.3 


The advance pages of the report reach us as we go 
to press, and the daily papers present an unusual synop- 
sis of its facts, figures, and recommendations, The re- 
port, marking an important milestone in educational his- 
tory, is probably the most valuable document issued by 
this board for many years, and unless an unusually large 
edition is printed it will be speedily exhausted. We re- 
ceive it too late to give it the space it deserves, but while 
reserving the general issues considered, we present, in 
brief, that which will attract most attention,—the compar- 
isons between the state, educationally considered, fifty years 
ago and now. The population has increased from 691,- 
222 to 1,942,141, and the valuation from $206,457,662 to 
$1,847,531,422. There are three times as many schools, 
and three times as many pupils. The average length of 
the schools in 1827 was 6 months, 25 days, and now it is 
8 months and 12 days. That this was an overestimate of 
the school terms in 1837 will appear when we know that 
Boston reported the “average length of her schools to be 
12 months,” and Suffolk County reported the average 
length, 11 months and 26 days. Just why they discounted 
five days does not appear. 

Fifty years ago two-fifths of the teachers were men, 
now but about one-tenth. The average wages of men 
then was $25.44 per month, and of women $11.38; now 
men receive $111.23, and women $43.97,—a fourfold 


increase. Then the amount expended on the education 


of each child was $2.63, or 2.2 mills on the taxable dol- 
lar ; to-day it is $22.46, or 4 mills on the taxable dollar. 
Then there were 14 high schools, now there are 150. At 


an early day we shall consider other features of this 


report. 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY. 


We present in this number a large amount of matter 
concerning the life, work, and character of him whom 
Phebe Cary calls “our good President,” and .whom 
Lowell honors as “ the first American.” This material is 
put into such form that it can easily be arranged into a 
memorial exercise for Lincoln’s birthday (Feburary 12), if 
desired. We have here the facts of his life, valuable sug- 
gestions contained in the article entitled “ A Midwinter 
Memorial Day,” the selections from his sayings and an- 
ecdotes about him, the comparisons with Washington, to 
whose life our attention will so soon be called, the grand 
poems of Lowell and Phebe Cary, a list of books to which 
one may refer for more exhaustive information or for 
light on special points, and a list of appropriate readings 
and declamations in both prose and verse. This last it is 
impossible to make complete, and we have restricted it to 
a few things of which Lincoln is directly the subject or 
author. For the purposes of a memorial exercise there 
are numberless poems, speeches, etc., written in war time, 
as well as martial music, plaintive songs, and ringing 
choruses, that will give, more than anything else, the local 
color, the spirit and sentiment of those awful times, of 
which the children of to-day have no knowledge, but with- 
out which the grandeur and meaning of Lincoln’s char- 
acter and work cannot be comprehended or appreciated. 


DR. PHILBRICK AS A TEACHER FORTY 
YEARS AGO. 


It was a rare privilege we enjoyed in attendance upon 
the reunion of the Quincey School boys, of which a report 
is made in our news columns this week. That to which 
we wish to call special attention at this time is a col- 
lection of the writing-books, composition-papers, etc., 
which Dr. Philbrick had carefully preserved all these 
years, and which were now returned by Mrs. Philbrick to 
their owners through the Association. The penmanship 
was far from being up to the average of to-day, but the 
composition-writing was far in advance of what we have 
seen in these later days. The end aimed at was very dif- 
ferent then from what it is now, and there is no occasion 
for us to argue the relative merits of the twe systems ; 
but our readers would smile to see a collection of forty 
original poems, one by every member of the graduating 
class, upon “ What I Love,” and another set upon “ Lib- 
erty.” These were styled metrical compositions, and 
many of them were written by children twelve years of 
age. Every member of that early class who was present 
found his poem staring him in the face. It was amusing 
to see men who had not rhymed since, facing these effu- 
sions that they had long since forgotten. But the poem 
from William Lloyd Garrison was highly creditable to a 
lad of twelve years, and his composition on the “ Maine 
Liquor Law” should be preserved as a relic. There was 
also a series of historical compositions, and as we read a 
long, graphic life of Napoleon Bonaparte by James 
Schouler, we could account for the circumstances and 
motives that prompted him, a lawyer in middle life, to 
write one of the best school histories of the United States. 
Indeed there were many things in these compositions that 
showed the man very clearly. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


The January instalment of the history of President 
Lincoln in the Century Magazine opens at the time when 
he became a resident of Springfield, Ill. Having recently 
been admitted to the bar, he decided to devote himself in 
earnest to the legal profession, and soon became the law 
partner of Maj. John T. Stuart, with whom he had served 
in the Black Hawk War. Lincoln had been a member of 
the State Legislature for several years, and in 1838, being 
the acknowledged leader of the Whig party in the House, 
he received its full support for the speakership, which he 
lost by a single vote. 

The chapters published in November and December 
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have made pretty thorough work of the well-known and 
the less familiar incidents of Lincoln’s ancestry and boy- 
hood, and now, in the prime of manhood, he enters upon 
the more serious career that fitted him subsequently to 
lead the nation in the most trying period of its political 
existence. It is the unanimous verdict of those who have 
followed the narrative thus far, that this important biog- 
raphy has been prepared by competent hands, and that 
Messrs. J. G. Nicolay and John Hay, his private secre- 
taries, are making the most of the valuable material 
placed at their disposal. 

The current installment furnishes the key to Lincoln’s 
wonderful power as a public speaker, and enables the 
reader to discover where he got a large part of that seem- 
ingly inexhaustible fund of pat and humorous anecdotes 
which were sure to slip from his tongue whenever the oc- 
casion demanded. It reveals, too, a side or phase of 
Lincoln’s character of which the public portion of his admir- 
ers must have been ignorant, and of which few even of his 
intimates could have been aware. He possessed an imag- 
inative, poetic nature, peculiarly sensitive, and a con- 
science so tender that it made him severely critical of his 
own motives and conduct. Not only was he “the very 
soul of honor,” but his moral standard was so high, and 
his perception of duty so keen, that he could brook no 
laxity or shortcoming in himself. The writers note what 
might naturally be expected of such a man, that “his 
reverence for women was so deep and tender that he 
thought an injury to one of them was a sin too heinous to 
be expiated.” Although well convinced that the attach- 
ment existing between himself and his intended bride was 
not such as to insure a happy union, his conduct shows 
‘this almost abnormal development of conscience in the 
young man, who was perfectly ready to enter into a mar- 
riage which he dreaded simply because he thought he had 
given a young lady reason to think that he had such in- 
tentions.” ‘It is the peculiar misfortune of both you 
and me,” he wrote to his friend Speed, “to dream of 
elysium far exceeding all that anything earthly can re- 
alize ’ ; and this fact, coupled with strong native upright- 
ness, filled his young manhood with a secret sorrow even 
in the midst of stirring political events and busy cares, 
that seems more like the regretful experience of a sensi- 
tive young woman. 


PROFESSOR YOUMANS. 


Prof. Edward Livingstone Youmans, M.D., to whom, as student, 
writer, lecturer, and editor, the cause of general science owes more 
thau to any other one American perhaps, died at his home on Fifth 
Avenue, New York, Jan. 18, of a lung trouble, at the age of sixty- 
six years. When he was thirteen years old he suffered an attack of 
opthalmia. For some years he was totally blind, and ever after- 
ward his sight was very defective, so that it frequently happened 
that he was unable to read. Inthe study of chemistry and physics, 
for which he had a great passion, he was aided by his sister, Miss 
Ann Eliza Youmans, who read and experimented for him, while he 
did his writing with a machine which he invented. 

Professor Youmans acquired his title by aecepting the chair of 
Chemistry at Antioch College in 1866. In 1851 he issued a chart 
illustrating chemical composition by colored diagrams. He pub- 
lished in 1852 his well-known Class Book of Chemistry, which was 
translated into Spanish. He rewrote this book in 1875 on the basis 
of recent chemical investigations. The other works from his pen 
include Alcohol and the Constitution of Man, The Chemical Atlas, 
with text, The Handbook of Household Science, The Correlation and 
Conservation of Forces, and The Culture Demanded by Modern Life, 
the latter book containing also his lecture on ‘‘ The Scientific Study 
of Human Nature.”’ 

He lectured very extensively on scientific subjects, and was the 
first to popularize the doctrines of the conservation of energy and 
the correlation of forces, in his courses on ‘‘ The Chemistry of the 
Sunbeam,’’ and ‘‘ The Dynamics of Life.”’ 

As an editor, also, his work has been immense and far-reaching. 
He established the Popular Science Month/y is 1872, and continued 
to have charge of it until his death, assisted latterly by his younger 
brother, Wm. J. Youmans. For nearly forty years, moreover, 
Prof. Youmans held intimate relations with the publishing house 
of D. Appleton & Co., and it is understood that his influence had 
much to do with making the publication of scientific works a spe- 
cialty with this firm. He advised as to the republication here of 
the works of foreign scientific authors, with the same remuneration 
to them as to American writers. He was a devout admirer of Her- 
bert Spencer, and more instrumental, it is said, than all other men 
put together in introducing and promoting the circulation in this 
country of Spencer’s works, which he edited; in this way he was 
also a powerful agent in bringing Spencer before the British public, 
that writer’s fame having begun in the United States. 

In 1871 Prof. Youmans projected the ‘‘ International Scientific 
Series,’’ arranging for the publication of the works in New York, 
London, Paris, Leipsic, and later in Milan and St. Petersburg. 
The authors, by this arrangement, are paid from the sales in all 


countries; the plan has been very successful, and fifty-seven vol- 
umes have been issued in the series. 

Professor Youmans’ love of science for its own sake led him to 
give all possible assistance to any one engaged in scientific research 
without claiming any reward or credit for himself, and many a 
young scientist has reason to bless his helpful, unselfish generosity 
in this respect. 

What can one add to a record such as this? Truly it is a noble 
showing,—this long life devoted, under most discouraging circum- 
stances, to an ardent study of scientific subjects; to a generous and 
appreciative helpfulness of others who were doing the same work ; 
and, best of all, toa dissemination and wide popularization of truly 
scientific knowledge. What he accomplished in this way, through 
his labors as an editor of his magazine and the works of others, is 
beyond estimation. He was a modern Prometheus, bringing down 
to ordinary mortals the heavenly fire of knowledge from the realms 
of pure science, 


LINCOLN. 


(Continued from page 70.) 


SAYINGS AND ANECDOTES OF PRESI- 
DENT LINCOLN. 


In services held at Concord on the day of Lincoln’s 
funeral, Ralph Waldo Emerson delivered an address which 
has been pronounced the ablest and most appreciative of 
the numberless eulogies of which the President was the 
subject. In the course of these remarks the speaker said : 


‘* He is the author of a multitude of good sayings, so disguised as 
pleasantries that it is certain they had no reputation at first but as 
jests; and only later, by the very acceptance and adoption they find 
in the mouths of millions, turn out to be the wisdom of the hour. I 
am sure if this man had ruled in a period of less facility of printing, 
he would have become mythological in a very few years, like sop, 
or Pilpay, or one of the seven wise masters, by his fables and 
proverbs. 

‘* Bat the weight and penetration of many passages in his letters, 
messages, and speeches, hidden now by the very closeness of their 
application to the moment, are destined hereafter to a wide fame. 
What pregnant definitions! what unerring common sense! what 
foresight! and, on great occasions, what lofty, and, more than na- 
tional, what humanetone! His brief speech at Gettysburg will not 
easily be surpassed by words on any recorded occasion.”’ 


EXTRACTS FROM SPEECHES, 
Is there in all republics this inherent and fatal weakness? Must 
a government of necessity be too strong for the liberties of its own 
people or too weak to maintain its own existence ?—[Ju/y, 1861. 


The Nebraska bill finds no model in any law from Adam till to- 
day. As Phillips says of Napoleon, the Nebraska Act is grand, 
gloomy, and peculiar; wrapped in the solitude of its own orig- 
inality, without a model and without a shadow upon the earth. 
— [ October, 1854. 


Ido not allow myself to suppose that either the convention or 
the league have concluded to decide that I am either the greatest 
or best man in America, but rather they have concluded, that it is 
not best to swap horses while crossing the river; and have further 
concluded that I am not so poor a horse that they might not make a 
botch of it in trying to swap. —[ June, 1864, 


With malice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness in 
the right as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in; to bind up the nation’s wound; to care for 
him who shal! have borne the battle, and for his widow and his or- 
phans; to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting 
peace among ourselves and with all nations. —[ March, 1865, 


ANECDOTES OF LINCOLN, 
‘* Circumstances alter cases, but I wish I could get hold of 
some cases that would alter my cireumstances,’’ said Abraham Lin- 
coln when he was a struggling lawyer. 


A circumstance which occurred during the time when Abraham 
attended Mr. Crawford’s school illustrates the growing capacity of 
the lad, and foreshadows his future labors as a public speaker. 
The scholars were talking, one Monday morning, before the hour 
for school to commence, about the sermon to which they had lis- 
tened the day before. Abraham declared himself able to repeat a 
large part of the sermon; and when the boys doubted it, he proved 
his retentive memory, close attention, and speech-making powers 
by mounting a stump and rehearsing the sermon. 


When a lad, a friend, Mr. Crawford, loaned Lincoln Ramsay's 
Life of Washington, and during a severe storm Abraham improved 
his leisure by reading this book. One night he laid it down care- 
fully, as he thought, and the next morning he found it soaked 
through. The wind had changed, the storm had beaten in through 
a crack in the logs, and the appearance of the book was ruined. 
How could he face the owner under such circumstances ? He had 
no money to offer as a return; but he took the book, went directly 
to Mr. Crawford, showed him the irreparable injury, and offered 
to work for him in repayment till he should be satisfied. Mr. 
Crawford accepted the offer, antl gave Abraham the book for his 
own after three days’ steady labor in pulling ‘‘ fodder.’’ 


Soon after his mother’s death, Abraham had an opportunity of 
learning to write, which he improved with characteristic energy and 
jndustry. After a few weeks of practice under the eye of his in- 
struetor, and on boards, ete., with a piece of charred stick or bit 
of chalk, Abraham could write his name, and in less than a year, a 


letter. One of the first letters he wrote was to an old friend of his 
mother, a traveling preacher whom he desired to come and preach 
her funeral sermon. Parson Elkins did not receive the letter for 
some three months; but then he hastened to Indiana, and the neigh- 
bors again assembled,—a year after her death, —to jay a last tribute 
of respect to one universally beloved. Abrahani’s accomplishments 
as a letter-writer became known, and he soon found himself busied 
n writing letters for all his neighbors. 


During the visit of Mr. Lincoln to New York, in 1860, he visited 
a mission school at the Five-Points House of Industry. The 
teacher says: ‘‘ Our Sunday-school was bled when I noticed a 
tall, remarkable looking man enter the room and take a seat among 
us. He listened with fixed attention to our exercises, and his coun- 
tenance expressed such genuine interest that I approached him and 
suggested that he might be willing to say something to the children. 
He accepted the invitation with evident pleasure ; and, coming for- 
ward, began a simple address which at once fascinated every little 
hearer and hushed the room into silence. His language was strik- 
ingly beautiful, and his tones musical with intensest feeling. The 


little faces around him would droop into sad conviction as he uttered 
sentences of warning, and would lighten into sunshine as hespoke 
cheerful words of promise. Once or twice he attempted to close 
his remarks, but the imperative shout of ‘Go on!’ ‘ Oh, do go 
on!’ would compel him to resume. ... . When he was quietly 
leaving the room, I begged to know his name. He courteously re- 
plied, ‘ It is Abraham Lincoln, from Illinois.’ ”” 


Senator Joe Blackburn, of Kentucky, tells a story of Abraham 
Lincoln that was never printed before. He says: ‘‘ When I was 
19 years of age I located in Chicago and commenced the practice 
of law. One of my first cases was in the United States Court, which 


was presided over by Justice McLean of the United States Supreme 
Court, and Judge Drummond of the Illinois cirenit. The opposing 
counsel was Isaac N. Arnold, then at the head of the Chicago bar, 
who was subsequently a prominent Member of Congress, and the 
author of the first biography of Mr. Lincoln.e I had filed a de- 
murrer to Mr. Arnold’s pleadings in the case, and, when the case 
was reached on the calendar I was quite nervous at having such a 
formidable and experienced antagonist, while the dignity of the 
tribunal and the presence of a Jarge number of lawyers in the court 


jall aided to increase my timidity and embarrassment. 


‘*T was young, inexperienced, and naturally felt diffident and 
nervous; in fact, I was willing that any disposition should be made 
of the case so I could be rid of it. I was ready to adopt any sug- 
gestion of the opposing counsel which would relieve me of the em- 
barrassing situation. I wanted to get away from the ordeal as soon 
as possible. Mr. Arnold made an argument, in which he criticised my 
demurrer in a manner that greatly tended to increase my confusion. 

** However, I had to make an effort. 1 said but little, and that 
in a very bewildered manner, and was about ready to sit down and 
let the case go by default, as it were, when a tall, homely, loose- 
jointed man sitting in the bar, whom I had noticed as giving close 
attention to the case, arose and addressed the court in behalf of the 
position I had assumed in my feeble argument, making the points 
so clear that, when he closed, the court at once sustained my de- 
murrer, I didn’t know who my volunteer friend was, but Mr. 
Arno!d got up and attempted to rebuke him for interfering in the 
matter, when I for the first time heard that he was Abe Lincoln, 
of Springfield. 

‘** Mr. Lincoln, in his good-natured reply to Mr. Arnold’s strict- 
ures on his interference, said that he claimed the privilege of giving 
a young lawyer a boost when struggling with his first case, espe- 
cially if he was pitted against an experienced practitioner. Of 
course I thanked him, and departed from the court as proud as a 
young field marshal. I never saw Mr. Lincoln again, and he died 
without ever knowing who the young, struggling lawyer was he had 
so kindly assisted and rescued from defeat in his maiden effort be- 
fore a United States tribunal.’’ 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— The Asbury Park Summer School of Pedagogy presents an 
array of talent of which the managers may well be proud. The 
locality and the courses can but be attractive, to say nothing of the 
men. 

— The well-known firm of Potter, Ainsworth, & Co. is dissolved ; 
A. S. Barnes retiring, and a new firm for the issue of the Popular 
Educational Series of School Textbooks is formed under the name 
of Potter, Knight, Ainsworth, & Co., with S. A. Potter, D. F. 
Knight, J. F. Ainsworth, and Edwin Loomis as partners. Mr. 
Knight is widely known in New England, having been of the firms, 
Snow, Boyden, & Knight; W. A. Wilde & Co.; Knight, Adams, 
& Co. The new firm has a prosperous future before it. 

— The Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, now entering on 
its tenth year, ranks among the pioneer Summer Schools. Its cool 
and commodious building built expressly for the accommodation of 
its various departments, has been named Agassiz Hall in memory of 
the eminent naturalist and teacher who founded the first summer 
school on the neighboring Penikese Island. The managers purpose 
to make this a jubilee year. 

— The freezing process for excavating in soft materials seems 
destined to supersede the pneumatic process. Mr. Charles Sooy- 
smith, of New York, very ably discussed this subject before the 
last meeting of the Society of Arts, held in Boston, Jan. 27th. 
He very clearly demonstrated the many advantages of this system 
over those usually employed in excavating and tunneling in soft 
material. His treatment of the subject plainly showed that he was 
familiar with its every detail. Prof. George F. Swain, at this same 
meeting, discussed and compared the various methods of measuring 
the flow of water. He exhibited several anemometers, the advan 
tages and disadvantages of which he plainly set forth. 


— The meeting of the National Educational Association at 
Chicago, next July, promises to be the largest educational gathering 
ever held. The Boston & Albany Railroad will provide a most 
attractive excursion for the teachers of New England, the general 
arrangement of which will be in charge of Mr. Alfred Bunker, of 
the Quincy School, Boston. Details will be announced in due 


season, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Larserton’s New Historican ATLAS 
AND GENERAL History. By Robert H. 
Labberton. New York: Townsend MacCoun. 
Revised and recopyrighted for the fifth time. 
This elegant work, as interesting and instructive 

as it is exquisitely prepared, is the result of tireless 
energy, exhaustive research, classical scholarship, 
and high mechanical art. No single work has 
ever come under our eye that did so much, that was 
absolutely reliable in the same compass on general 
history. 

The author set out with the purpose of making 
a larger work, and for twenty years gathered the 
materials until there were so much that its pub- 
lication was impracticable, and from these treasures 
he gathered and reduced the essentials into this 
remarkable volume. It is specifically designed for 
easy use by those who read only the English, but is 
none the less serviceable to classic scholars. The 
completeness of the index, table of contents, maps, 
chronology, ete., are all that the most exacting 
can demand. 

There is enough in this single volume, with its 
maps and charts, to teach all that is vital in history 
from the hieroglyphics of Egypt to the events in 
the United States in 1880. 

He who has read by the score works on Egypt, 
Babylonia, Syria, Western Asia, the Persian Em- 
pire, ete., will find it of great value to examine the 
six full page maps and fourteen pages devoted to 
all that is pivotal in the history of these peoples ; 
while he who has neither time nor taste to devote 
to voluminous reading, may with little care, 
familiarize himself with the events that laid the 
foundations of history. 

Greece is set forth historically in twelve pages 
and four full pages of maps, frequently subdivided 
into important phases. Rome is in twenty-seven 
pages and twenty maps, unequaled as historical 
presentations of thosg periods in the world’s life. 
The middle ages, English history, and modern 
times are treated at greater length. There are in 
all 175 maps and charts of historical events and 
movements. No one can teach history most 
effectively who has not this book with its colored 
ylates, charts, and tables, for ready reference. 
Ve are aware how strongly we have spoken, but 

we have not given greater emphasis than we intend, 


Deutcue Freer, Erstes Lesrsucn, 
Zwerites Drirres LEsEBUCH 
(Eclectic Series). Von W. H. Weick und C. 
Grebner. New York and Cincinnati: Van Ant- 
werp, Bragg, & Co. 

This little series of a German primer and three 
reading books for American schools, appeals at 
once to the eye by good paper, clear, large type, 
and the unusual number and really artistic quality 
of the illustrations. The title page announces that 
these books are constructed ‘* nach der analytisch- 
synthetischen Schreib-lese Methode,’? which is cer- 
tainly comprehensive enough to suit all tastes; but 
an examination of the little volumes shows that not 
too much is claimed for them. One of the most 
valuable features is the way in which the difficult 
German script is taught from the beginning. The 
modern English primer is taken as a model, and 
the script and printed text appear side by side 
with every aid to their ready mastery, through 
translations, illustrations, etc. The lessons in 
seript run through all the first part of the primer 
until the subject is fully mastered. Words are 
first taught, and these are then combined into sen- 
tences and paragraphs according to most approved 
methods, till in the last portion of the first book 
we find short stories. The three reading books 
are very carefully graded, and the latter portion 
of each has some conversation exercises which 
introduce considerable grammar, and other lessons 
which are to be translated from the English into 
German. 

AN ELEMENTARY CouRsE IN PRACTICAL 
ZooLoGay. By Buel P. Colton. Cloth, 16mo; 
pp. 185. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 85 ets. 
Any book has a certain guaranteed success when 

it attempts to meet a definite want. This author, 

as a practical teacher, felt the need of a concise 
work giving a clear idea of the animal kingdom, 
as a whole, by the careful study of a few typical 
animals, of which they could easily learn by study- 
ing the live animal in his freedom. The work 
treats carefully of the ways and means of collect- 
ing and preserving specimens for further study. 
It teaches how to observe animals in life and 
activity; how to study the externals; how to dis- 
sect, and how to classify. There is very little done 
for the student, but he is helped and prompted to 
do for himself. ‘There are few, if any, definitions, 
but the pupil is led to see all that is essential to 
a definition. There is a peculiar charm to the 
book in that it develops its positions so clearly ; as, 
for instance, after seven specific directions and 
questions, he says: ‘‘ Grasshoppers and crickets 
both belong to the order of insects called Orthop- 
tera, or straight-winged insects ;’’ after eleven direc- 
tions and questions he reaches the conclusion : 

** Ants, bees, and wasps, belong to the order of 

Hymenoptera, or membrane-winged insects ;"’ after 

eleven more directions and questions he concludes 

that butterflies and moths belong to the order 

Lepidoptera, or scaly-winged insects. 

This book is not only easily used, but in its use 
the students learn the essential facts, learn how to 
exercise their powers of thought as well as observa- 
tion, learn how to think and reason about what 
they see and learn. 

Home Lire ov Greav Autuors. By 
Hattie Tyng Griswold. Chicago: A. C. MeClurg 
& Co. For sale in Boston by Cleaves, McDonald, 
& Co. Cloth, 585 pages, 12me. Price, $1.50, 
This is a delightfal book to those who like,—as 

who does not,—to know something of the person- 


ality and inner life of the great writers who have 
revealed themselves only partially in their works, 
while at the same time charming and delighting 
the reader to such an extent as to make him his 
most grateful friend and debtor. The list of those 
of whom this author has written is a long one, in- 
cluding Goethe, Burns, Madame de Staél, Words- 
worth, Thomas de Quincey, Scott, Lamb, ‘* Chris- 
topher North,’’ Byron, Shelley, Carlyle, Hugo, 
George Sand, Macaulay, Lord Lytton, Tennyson, 
Robert and Elizabeth Browning, Charlotte Bronté, 
Thackeray, Dickens, George Eliot, Kingsley, 
Ruskin; and of American writers, Washington 
Irving, Bryant, Emerson, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Margaret 
Fuller, and Poe. We give the list entire, so all 
students of literature may know that this is one of the 
books to be consulted if one is learning, teaching, 
or writing about any of the authors whose names 
are mentioned above. The essays are each short, 
and confine themselves strictly to the line of re- 
search suggested by the title,—the home life of 
the people under consideration. Of many of these 
much discussed individualities it would be impos- 
sible to say anything new; but we find in these 
sketches the old, well-known, but scattered facts 
and incidents brought together and combined with 
so much judgment, appreciation, and skill that 
the result is a series of brilliant, vivid pictures, 
which stand out from the canvas in so fresh and 
clear colors that we feel almost as if another por- 
trait had been discovered. We are glad that it is 
not an altogether strange face that looks out at us, 
glad to find that our friend is still as we fancied 
him, or as, from previous accounts, we had remem- 
bered him, and glad to have the lines and colors 
thus deepened and intensified. 

The writer shows herself so generally apprecia- 
tive of men and things that we are more than sur- 
prised to come across the statement that ** hypoc- 
risy is a national vice in England,’’ a ‘‘ marked 
characteristic ’’ of the English; for we think it is 
generally conceded by all that, as a nation, they 
are characterized rather by brutal frankness on all 
affairs, both public and private. The style in 
which the book is written is usually very good in- 
deed, plain and straightforward, with an occasional 
carelessness in the construction of a sentence, and 
a semi-oceasional dropping into unnecessary mor- 
alizing. It might be well, also, for parents and 
teachers to select with some care the essays which 
are to be put into the hands of even high school 
children, for the pictures drawn of the home life 
of some of these people are necessarily unpleasant ; 
and we are firm believers in the doctrine that only 
good models should be placed before the eyes of 
children, whether of school exercises or of public 
and private virtues. It could not fail to benefit 
any young person, however, to read here the ten- 
der, truthful, appreciative account of the home 
life of such men as Scott, Lamb, Wordsworth, 
our own Irving, Bryant, and Longfellow, and in- 
deed of a majority of the names to be found in 
our author's index, 


Tue NATIONAL QuEstion Book. A Graded 
Course of Study for Teachers and those Pre- 
paring to Teach. By Edward R. Shaw. New 
York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 354 pp.; 12mo. 
Price, to teachers, $1.50, postpaid. 
Here is a new thing; yes, in this day of multi- 
tudes of books we have a book prepared on a new 
plan to accomplish a new purpose. We are not 
sure what the result will be in use, but the aim is 
certainly laudable,—to inspire teachers to know 
more and do better work through improvement. 
The title is unfortunate, and we do not see how 
such sharp business men, and so bright an author, 
both made the mistake of using a book with a 
name that does such injustice to the work. It is 
a book of twenty-four hundred questions and 
answers, classified in fourteen groups. Most of 
the questions a teacher can answer at sight; these 
are for those who aspire to be teachers without 
much previous preparation. It is a good book to 
have on any teacher’s desk,—one that can be used 
uickly to help a teacher over any tight place. 
t is impossible for a reviewer to test the accuracy 
of the answers; but in an examination of several 
hundred answers we are impressed with the cor- 
rectness, clearness, and conciseness of the author. 
It is a book with a large sale assured, but we 
advise our readers to think of it as ‘‘ 2400 Ques- 
tions Answered for Teachers.”’ 


THe Mormon Puzzir, How vo 
SoLvE It. By Rev. R. W. Beers, A.M. 
Chieago: Funk & Wagnalls. Price, $1.00. 
So many worthless books have been written on 

this question that we look upon a new one with 

apprehension. Mr. Beers knows more of the 
question than most writers, — indeed, he knows 
enough to justify the writing of this book. He is 
naturally a candid man, and does not go to the 
extremes of other writers. He is a man of brains, 
and is not afraid to use his powers in close think- 
ing upon a great problem. He says wisely that, 
if Utah is to be thoroughly redeemed, it must be 
through proper influences brought to bear upon 
the Mormon youth of to-day. He advocates a 
system of public instruction supported by the Na- 
tional Government. We can readily see the line 
along which he reasons himself to this conclusion, 
but we reach a different conclusion with the same 
facts. ‘The treatment of the evils of polygamy is 
graphic and just, but his position as regards the 
ultimate effectiveness of law as an aid is unfor- 

tunate, to say the least; and his advocacy of a 

National Colonization Scheme is inexplicable in 

view of his general good sense. It is visionary, 

and as liable to work mischief as good. Any 
wholesale plan for transplanting the discontented 
of the East would, if numerically successful, con- 
gregate just the forces least desirable. What he 
says upon the religious aspect of the question is 
the least satisfactory, and this is the direction in 


which the most light is needed. It is the best in- 


expensive book we have seen, and is the most re- 
liable. 


Tue Monarcu or Dreams. By Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. Cloth, pp., 52, 50 cents. 

This little story is of a man who found by ex- 
periment that he could, in a measure, control the 
character of his dreams and make them continuous 
or connected. Fascinated with his experiences, he 
gives himself up tg them entirely, does not notice 
when his beloved Younger sister sickens before his 
eyes, omits various chances of doing good to his 
fellow-man, and finally loses the great opportunity 
of his life,—the captaincy of a company of volun- 
teers from his town which is starting to the front 
of the Civil War. The little book is something 
more than the amusement of a spare half-hour ; it 
is a contribution to one phase of a psychological 
problem, and its didactic influence is marked ; one 
may lay down the book, but the last paragraph 
remains in one’s mind like the sad, dying sound of 
a warning bell: ‘‘ He became vaguely conscious, 
amid the bewilderment, that the shouts in the vil- 
lage were subsiding, the illuminations growing 
dark ; and the train with its young soldiers was 
again in motion, throbbing and resounding among 
the hills, and bearing the lost opportunity of his 
life away,—away,—away.”’ 


BROTHER AND Lover : A WomAn’s Story. 
By Eben E. Rexford. Ideal Edition. Cloth, 40 
cents; postage, 5 cents. New York: John B. 
Alden. 

This Woman's Story isa genuine poem. Ruth, 
who tells the story, was an orphan child, who 
promised her dying mother that she would take 
special care of her younger brother, Robert. They 
grew up to early womanhood and manhood, cher- 
ishing and cultivating all the tenderness of sisterly 
and brotherly love. Now a third character ap- 
pears, in the person of John Earle, who poe 
the affections of Ruth, but in vain (except as a 
friend), for she said : 

* TY have no love to give him in return: 
it all belongs to Rob.” 

The Civil War broke out. Robert and John 
enlist in the Union army. ‘Two years pass away 
while they are in the service, when both are shot 
down in the same battle. Robert dies; John, 
who was supposed to be fatally wounded, recovers, 
under Ruth’s tender nursing, who had been sum- 
moned to his side. And now we need no prophet 
to tell us that this story had a delightful close,— 
the union of two tender hearts for the remainder 
of life. The story is gracefully told, and with 
tenderness and simplicity. 

JOURNEYS; OR, DEAD 
Sous. By Nikolai Vasilievitch Gogol. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood. 
In two volumes; cloth, 12m0. New York : 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.00. 

The Russian volumes come so thick and fast that 
the translations threaten to outnumber the best Ger- 
man works ; but, if one may judge from appearances, 
they come none too fast for the appetite of hungry 
Americans. We are a singular people, and we 
live at a queer age. We want discoveries in liter- 
ature, science, art, mechanics, or theology all the 
time. What a ‘‘ new departure”’ is in theology, 
an invention is in mechanics, an inspiration is in 
art, a new vein of story-writing is in literature ; 
and this hitherto undiscovered country which the 
translators reveal in Gogol, Tolstoi, and Turgénief 
gratifies this longing of the literary soul for some- 
thing fresh, something unworn by age, unharmed 
by familiarity. In many respects these volumes 
of Tchitchikoff’s Journeys reveal better than their 
predecessors the Russian characteristics in thoughts, 
morals, and religion. 


How? or, SpARE Hours Prorira- 
BLE FOR Boys AND GiRLs. By Kennedy 
Holbrook. Illustrated; cloth, 8vo, 352 pages. 
New York: Worthington & Co. Price, $2.00. 
We should scarcely believe it possible to make 

so large, attractive, useful a book by bringing to- 
gether four hundred ways of making and doing 
things that amuse, aid, and instruct. Many of 
them are exceedingly simple, others would be very 
difficult but for the admirable illustrations. Many 
of them we knew and made in our boyhood, and 
some of them have gone out of fashion among 
youth. It will not do for a man to pass judgment 
upon it without being a boy again in his memory ; 
or, better yet, without watching, as we have done 
for a week past, a boy as he reads and experiments 
upon its directions. Judged from this Jatter 
standpoint, it is a complete success, and furnishes 
more amusement, employment, and instruction of 
its kind than a score of ordinary books. 


THE PEASANT ANDTHE Prince. A Story 
of the French Revolution. By Harriet Marti- 
neau. 210 pages. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

This volume presents a graphic picture of the 
French Revolution and the causes that led to it. 
The first part shows the peasant bending under 
the burdens accumulated during centuries of op- 
pression. ‘The second part exhibits the irresolute 
king and thoughtless queen hurried on to their 
doom with the little dauphin, who, as the book is 
written for children, is a central figure throughout 
the story. The book is written with the greatest 
sympathy and impartiality, and with such vivid- 
ness as to be of engrossing interest to older persons 
than those for whom it is written. 


Fors or tHe 
M. Donglas. 400 pages. 
Shepard. $1.50. 

_ This is one of the purest and most interest- 

ing novels by its authoress. It is written in a 


By Amanda 
Boston: Lee & 


charming style, and the characters are clearly 


portrayed. One follows Doris, the heroine, with 
intense interest, and her devotion to her dead 
husband is beautifully delineated. Although we 
ean hardly forgive Basil's unfounded prejudice 
against Doris, we are compelled to admire his 
manliness, and his forbearance toward his unfaith- 
ful wife. The book is well calculated to elevate 
the moral standing of the novels of to-day. 


Souvenirs or My Time. By Jessie Ben- 
ton Fremont. Illustrated. Boston: D. Lothrop 
& Co. Price, $1.50. 

No American lady ever enjoyed better oppor- 
tunities for studying social high life, and of form- 
ing the acquaintance of the prominent men and 
women of her times than Mrs. Fremont, and no one 
has better improved them. Hence, we are not dis- 
appointed to find her Souvenirs intensely interest~ 
ing, whether associated with Washington and its 
people, or with life at St. Louis, her western 
home, or with the South, with Panama, and 
California, or with her journeys and experiences 
abroad. Mrs. Fremont is a brilliant woman, and 
she has done ample justice to herself, her country, 
and her times. ‘The book has nine well-executed 
illustrations, and is of real historic value. 


DuTtTon’s ANALYTICAL BOOKKEEPING 
Cuart. A Complete Exhibit in Tabular Form 
of the Science of Accounts. By Charles Dutton. 
New York: The Office Co. Price, $1.00. . 
This chart is as practical as it is unique. It is 

concise, yet comprehensive. It will prove espe- 
cially valuable to a large class who have neither 
time nor patience to complete a full course of book- 
keeping as presented in elaborate textbooks, and 
also a valuable aid to those who aim to become 
expert accountants, and should be in every library 
and in every bookkeeper’s hand. 


CARVING AND Servine. By Mrs. D. A. 
Lincoln. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 52 pagese 
Price, 60 cents. 

Mrs. Lincoln’s ‘‘ Boston Cook Book ’’ seemed 
complete before; and now with this convenient 
little attachment, which tells how to carve and 
serve everything eatable and with what utensils, 
we do not see what excuse there is for anything 
but perfect housekeeping. 


A uiFE of the late Rev. Geo. C. Haddock, 
of lowa, is being written by his son, a young 
lawyer with literary tastes. 


Ginn & Co. will publish, in February, 
Spanish Idioms, with their English Equivalents, by 
Sarah Carey Lecker and Sefior Federico Mora. 
This collection embraces over 10,000 phrases, 
arranged on a plan so simple that any phrase may 
be found with ease. 


Two new leaflets of “The Philanthro- 
pist’’ series have been published. No. 10, ‘‘ The 
Sacredness of Fatherhood,’’ by Rev. A. H. Lewis, 
D.D., and No. 11, ‘‘ How to Organize the White 
Cross,—Its Objects and Methods,’’ by Rev. B. F. 
DeCosta, D.D. They are valuable additions to 
social purity literature and are worthy of the 
widest possible circulation. 


Ginn AND Company, Boston, will have 
ready about March 15, Little Flower People, by 
Gertrude Elizabeth Hale. The aim of the book is 
to tell some of the most important elementary facts 
connected with plant life, in such a way as to 
awaken an interest in the facts themselves, — an 
interest which may lead the young reader to take 
up, later on, the great subject of Botany. 


A Tramp Trip: How to see Kurope on 
Fifty Cents a Day, is the taking title of a book 
which is among the February announcements of 
Harper & Brothers. The author is Lee Merri- 
wether, a young man connected with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior at Washington. The trip 
touches most of the states of continental Europe, 
and includes observations of the life of rural and 
manufacturing England. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Eclectic Series: Deutsche Fibel, Erstes Lese- 
buch, Zweites Lesebuch, und Drittes Lesebuch; von 
W. H. Weick und C. Grebner.— Word Lists of Mc- 
Guffey’s Readers; compiled by Scott H. and Ben 
Blewett. Cincinnati: Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Co. 

Dutton’s Analytical Book-keeping Chart; by Chas. 
Dutton; price, $1.00. New York: The Office Co. 

The Poison Problem; by Felix L. Oswald, M. D.; 
price, 75 cents.—Phystological Botany; by Robert 
F. L. a sequel to Descrip- 

ve Botany,” by Eliza A. Youmans. v fork: 
D. Appleton & Co. — 

Fresh Bait for Fishers of Men; by Rev. F. Barrows 
Makepeace, Rey. Smith Baker, Rev. W. L. Gage, 
D.D., Rey. Reuen Thomas, Ph.D., Mr. C. E. Bolton. 
ane Cong. Pub. Soc. 

Second Reader; by J. H, Stickney; price, . 
Boston: Ginn & Co. d — 

Taken by Storm; price, $1.25. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 

Happy Dodd; or, “She Hath Done What She 
Could”; by Rose Terry Cooke; price, $1.50.—The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel; by Sir Walter Scott, Bart. ; 
edited by W. J. Rolfe, A.M.; price, 75 cents. Boston: 
Ticknor & Co. 

Literary Salad: A Game of Instruction and Enter- 
tainment; by Rose Porter; price, 50 cents. Boston: 
Interstate Pub. Co. 

Life of Thomas Hart Benton; by Theodore Roose- 
velt; price, $1 25.—-A Millionafre of Rough-and- 
Ready; by Bret Harte: price, $1.00. , 

A Treatise on Algebra; by Profs. Oliver. Wait, and 
goute 4 Cornell University. Ithaca, N. Y.: Dudley 

Fineh. 

The Christian Year; by Rev. John Keble; price, 
10 cents. New York: Cassell & Co. , 

Eve one Raster Day, and Other rooms; 
ober rownipg; 7 D. 
Lothrop & Co £; price, 75 cents. Boston 

Locksley Hall Sixty Years After; by Alfred, Lord 
Tenn yson; price, 25 cents. —A Strange Inheritance ; 
by F. M. F. Skene; price, 25 cents. New York: 
Harper & Bros, 
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OUR GOOD PRESIDENT. 


BY CARY. 


Our sun hath gone down at the noonday, 
The heavens are black ; 

And over the morning the shadows 
OF night-time are back. 


Stop the proud boasting mouth of the cannon ; 
Hush the mirth and the shout ;— 

God is God! and the ways of Jehovah 
Are past finding out. 


Lo! the beautiful feet on the mountains 
That yesterday stood, 

The white feet that came with glad tidings 
Are dabbled in blood. 


The Nation that firmly was settling 
The crown on her head, 

Sits, like Rizpah, in sackcloth and ashes, 
And watches her dead. 


Who is dead ? who, unmoved by our wailing, 
Is lying so low ? 

O my Land! stricken dumb in your anguish, 
Do you feel, do you know, 


That the hand which reached out of the darkness 
Hath taken the whole; 

Yea, the arm and the head of the people,— 
The heart and the soul ? 


And that heart, o’er whose dread, awful silence 
A Nation has wept, 

Was the truest, and gentlest, and sweetest, 
A man ever kept. 


Why, he heard from the dungeons, the rice-fields, 
The dark holds of ships, 

Every faint, feeble cry which oppression 
Smothered down on men’s lips. 


In her furnace the centuries had welded 
Their fetter and chain ; 

And like withes, in the hands of his purpose, 
He snapped them in twain. 


Who can be what he was to the people, — 
What he was to the state ? 

Shall the ages bring to us another 
As good and as great ? 


Our hearts with their anguish are broken, 
Our wet eyes are dim ; 

For us is the loss and the sorrow, 
The triumph for him! 


For, ere this, face to face with his Father 
Our martyr hath stood ; : 
Giving into His hand a white record, 
With its great seal of blood! 


THE COOK COUNTY ASSOCIATION, 


A paper of unusual merit was read before the 
Cook County Association on the 8th inst. by Mr. 
Newell Gilbert, on the subject of Thought Analy- 
sis. ‘‘ The study of language from grammar 
alone,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘ defeats its object.’’ 
Bryant received his first inspiration at the age 
of sixteen from reading Wordsworth’s ballads, 
which opened to him a thousand streams of delight 
and breathed the breath of life into him. It is 
doubtful whether the great poet of nature and 
priest of her mysteries would have given the world 
Thanatopsis but for this inspiration. The same is 
true of the child. Language should be idealized ; 
it should be used for more than to state facts. 
The child should acquire a fullness and richness 
of vocabulary in order that he may have ‘the 
power to put fit thoughts into fit words.”’ He 
should be encouraged to read the masters of liter- 
ature. The first thing in teaching language 
should be to teach the meaning of words,—get at 
the motive of the author. The next thing to be 
considered was the method to be used, whether it 
would be best to proceed from the whole to the 
parts, or from the parts to the whole. Meaning of 
paragraphs should be developed by bringing out 
parallel constructions. The child should also be 
encouraged to write out facts gained from notes in 
his own words, and change poetry into prose. 
Poetry is usually more attractive than prose. 
Simple selections should be used for analysis. The 
writer thought it best for teachers in the eighth 
grade to choose their selections from American 
authors. 

Mr. Brown of the Illinois School Journal spoke 
in the highest terms of this paper; said that he 
had followed it so closely that everything else had 
been driven out of his head. He did not quite agree 
with Mr. Gilbert in regard to the use of grammar ; 
he would use it for more than a reference book. 
He thought a knowlege of technical grammar very 
essential, but as the paper related to the eighth 
grade work, he took it for granted that such a 
knowledge had been acquired in the previous 
grades. 

Mr. E. O. Vaile, editor of Intelligence, made 
some timely remarks which were greeted with 
applause. Mr. Vaile isa master of the subject, 
and his ‘‘ Easy Lines’’ are used by our best 
teachers. 

Several Jadies being called upon, brought out 
some excellent points. One lady said she had her 

upils bring in illustrations of places and persons. 

o this another lady objected, because pictures 
made by children she considered harmful because 
imperfect, furnishing a poor ideal. An Evangeline 
drawn by a pupil would be anything but beautiful. 

The discussion led me to investigate the matter 
by examining a few illustrations done by pupils in 
one of our grammar schools. 

“Firmly builded with rafters of oak, the house of the 


armer 
on on the side of a hill commanding the sea,” 
etec., 


I find illustrated by a tumble-down hut that seems 
to stand on a sand bank beside a river,spanned 
by a small bridge after the style of those found in 
our parks. A few little conical bills are seen be- 
hind the dilapidated house. The ‘* broad-wheeled 
wains’’ are represented by a wheelbarrow, while an 
angry-visaged moon looks down upon this incon- 
gruous scene through streaked clouds. 

A colored illustration represents the ‘ deep- 
voiced ocean ’’ asa narrow neck of water between 
a bunch of trees and some tall mountains, from the 
base of which the moon is seen to rise. The ocean 
is pea green, the moon achrome-yellow. Further 
comment will be superfluous. 

Fine engravings and stereoscopic views can 
always be used with excellent results. To this I 
might add, that nothing is more elevating than fine 
pictures in a schoolroom. In a few of our schools 
very fine effects are produced with colored crayons 
on the blackboards, but the greatest skill is 
required in blending the colors artistically. 


Teachers in Council. 


NEW YORK. 


STATE ASSOCIATION OF SUPTS. AND 
SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS. 


Tutrp Day—TuurspAy, JAN. 20, 
(Continued from last week.) 


The Association met at 2.00 o'clock, and was 
called to order by President Sanford. 


Licensing Teachers. 

The first paper was presented by Comr. John 
W. Littel, of Westchester County, on the above 
topic, which, following the Superintendent’s re- 
marks on that subject, was quite generally dis- 


cussed. 

B. B. Snow, of Auburn, assumed that the pres- 
ent system of licensing teachers was just, and 
gave as a reason that the State has a right to de- 
termine the qualification of teachers because the 
State pays two-thirds of the cost. He deplored 
the fact that the State school work was under two 
heads. 

Superintendent Ellis of Rochester suggested that 
there was no doubt as to Superintendent Draper's 
position that all teachers for publie schools must 
be examined, cities not excepted. Professor 
Barnes asked Dr. Cook if, in the election of a Re- 
gent of the University, he ever knew of a Republi- 
can appointing a Democrat, or vice versa, and re- 
ceived an answer of “‘ yes.’’ 

‘*Who was responsible for the success at the 
time of Victor M. Rice’s term,—the Board of Re- 
gents or Superintendent Rice ?’’ The question 
was directed at E. A. Sheldon, whose reply was 
that Mr. Rice was responsible for it. 

The following resolution was offered by E. C. 
Delano of the first district of Wayne and was 


adopted : 
Resolved, That the New York State Association of 
School Commissioners and Superintendents respect- 


fully ask the passage of an act at the present session 
of our Legislature, enabling the state superintendent 
of publie instruction to control the matter of licensing 
teachers. 

Professor Sanford requested that the committee 
on legislation take into consideration the matter of 
a state reform school and report to-day. It was 
put in the form of a motion and carried. 

Prof. Comfort, of the Syracuse University, ex- 
pressed interest in the discussion and related his 
experience. Thirty years ago, German teachers 
never examined. Commissioner Crofoot related an 
instance of his being sued for not granting a cer- 
tificate. 

Appointment of Committees. 

The president announced the following com- 
mittees : 

On Legislation— Comr. C. W. Smith, Comr. 
D. D. Metealf, Comr. John W. Littel, Dr. James 
H. Hoose, Supt. Benj. B. Snow. 

On Resolutions—Prof. E. H. Cook, Comr,. J. 
L. Lusk, Comr. Willis R. Hall. 

On Time and Place of Meeting—Supt. Charles 
E. White, Comr. B. P. Mapes, Comr. E. C. Delano. 

Auditing Committee — Supt. Edward Smith, 
Comr. J. 8. Boughton, Comr, G. V. Chapin. 

Com. to Attend Meeting of Nationai Assoc., in 
Chicago, next July—Dr. Jerome Allen, Prof. E. 
H. Cook, Prof. Henry R. Sanford, Comr. Ezra B, 
Knapp, Comr. D. D. Metcalf, Comr. James A. 
Thayer, Supt. E. T. Barrows, Comr. Jos. O. Fo- 
shay, Comr. P. A. Strough. 

Inspectors of Election — Supt. C. W. Gould, 
Comr. A. G. Genung, Comr. G. H. Cleaves. 

The discussion of Comr. Littel’s paper was 
opened by Supt. B. B. Snow of Auburn, Cook of 
Potsdam, Sanford of Syracuse, and others. 


Unification of Educational Work. 


The closing paper of the afternoon was given by 
Edward A. Sheldon, A.M., Ph.D., Principal of 
the Oswego Normal School. His topic was, ‘‘ The 
Unification of the Educational Work of the State.’’ 

He said it was time that the control of the educa- 
tional forces of the state should be under one head. 
He sketched the history of the New York State 
Board of Regents, and the changes that had been 
made in its duties. The Regents inaugurated the 
public schools of the state. A system was adopted 
in 1812, and continued until 1840, and was under 
the supervision of Mr. Hawley, who did noble ser- 
vice, and yet was displaced by political influences, 
The first state superintendent under a new régime 


was Hon. Victor M. Rice. The duality of super- 


vision works badly. Two systems with antag- 
onistic interests still continue. The time has 
come for consolidation, with one head. This re- 
quires legislative action. He favored a state 
board of education, of ten or more members, with 
the governor, lieut.-governor, and secretary of 
of state ex-officio members, 


Discussion. 

The discussion of Mr. Sheldon’s paper was 
opened by Supt. Gould of Long Island City, who 
said there should be unification and uniformity in 
the school system of New York. The foundation 
of educational work must be good, or the higher 
work will be unsatisfactory. 
Comr. Solomon L. Howe said that the Regents 
Board had twenty-two members, and had no com- 
pensation for their services. This board had its 
origin in anvient times, and represented the few ; 
now the people should be recognized. The sys- 
tem should be simplified as much as possible. A 
good supply of professional teachers should be 
trained. He believed in a single-headed system of 
state supervision. 
Comr. Jas. S. Boughton, of Seneca Co., spoke 
upon the Regents’ examinations. They require that 
teachers shall secure 75 per cent. on their exami- 
nation to secure the Regents’ certificate. Yet the 
system works badly. They do not examine upon 
the common, practical branches; and while they 
get a Regents’ diploma, they could not get 40 per 
cent. ona commissioners’ or superintendents’ exam- 
ination. The aim should be to get teachers of 
good scholarship in things to be taught in the com- 
mon public schools. 
Dr. Jerome Allen alluded to the system in Iowa 
and Minnesota, and rejoiced that the time would 
come when all the normal work would be under 
the supervision of the normal-school system. We 
should have normal institutes of actual practice in 
school work. ‘The questions sent out by the Board 
of Regents are excellent, and yet the system does 
not work well. 

Mr. Cook of Potsdam continued the discussion, 
and argued that we should seek for unification 
upon some fair and honorable basis. 


EVENING SESSION, 


The Association met at 8 p. m., President 
Sandford in the chair. 

Morals and Religion in Education. 

The exercises opened with an address of Chan- 
cellor Sims of the Syracuse University; topic, 
** Relations of Public Education to Morals and 
Religion.”’ 

The state educates its youth because it is a 
republic. It expects them to be voters, to be 
jurors, and to fill public positions. The state 
therefore prepares them for the duties and privi- 
leges of citizenship. A certain degree of intelli- 
gence is egsential to enable them to act wisely. It 
is as important that they should know how to act 
honestly as to act intelligently. ‘The law punishes 
crime, and thus the state should educate the con- 
science to make them good men and women. The 
short-sightedness of the public has crowded 
nearly all moral and religious instruction out of 
our schools. This is a fatal blunder. No man’s 
conscience can object to the teachings of the New 
Testament. It is insincere and a sham to pretend 
this. So of the binding authority of an oath. 
This is not a question of conscience, but of opinion. 
The drift of the age is to suppress all instruction 
bearing upon man’s higher relations. Our duty is 
to do for the children that which will fit them to live 
in a Christian country. We lead all men into office, 
from the President down, by the administration of 
an oath or affirmation. We thus recognize God 
and his Word, and thus all proper training should 
tend to prepare them to live and act in a Christian 
country. We do recognize it in the secular books 
we use. The study of Milton in literature,—all 
study of history also, brings into the arena moral and 
religious truth. There is no room for tolerance of 
immorality. We must hold tothe truth of honesty ; 
the sanctity of an oath, and all of our practical rela- 
tions in life demand this. Any teacher who says it is 
not his duty to teach morals is guilty of high treason 
and should be banished from the profession. It is 
absolutely impossible to ignore morals and prepare 
for good citizenship. Such instruction belongs to 
growth of mind and heart. Christianity, not sec- 
tarianism, should be taught in every school. The 
great Teacher is the model to follow in this regard. 
Why put achaplain in Congress and in the Legisla- 
ture, and deny the right of prayer in the school ? 
It belongs in the very genius and nature of things, 
that God should be recognized. The lessons of 
discipline in life are based upon the teaching of a 
sound morality. Regard for truth, honesty, and the 
rights of his fellow-men, must be taught. Princi- 
ples are not bought ; they grow in the growth of the 
child. This isthe conservative element of society, 
and must be taught in the school. Every teacher 
should possess this high-toned character. This 
enables the children to follow an example of wis- 
dom and permanent worth. 

Other Exercises. 

Prof. Cooper entertained the Association with 
an excellent song. 

A vote of thanks was unanimously passed to 
Chancellor Sims for his able, timely, and improv- 
ing address. 

The closing exercise was given by Prof. Geo. E. 
Little, Washington, D. C., and consisted of re- 
markably fine blackboard ‘‘ Sketching,’’ with 
“talks ’’ on ‘‘ form,’ ete. 


Tne BANQUET. 
The local committee, of which Supt. Smith was 
chairman, gave a banquet to the members of the 
Association, after the evening adjournment, at the 


Vanderbilt House, D, H. Cook, Prin, State Nor- 


mal school, Potsdam, acted as toast-master, in 
which position he proved to be the right man for 
the place. His laughter-provoking stories were 
heartily enjoyed. 

Dr. James H. Hoose responded to the toast of 
“Higher Education”; Hon. Martin A. Knapp 
spoke for the ‘* Legal Profession’? ; Supt. L. C, 
Foster spoke for the Superintendents of the State ; 
James Lusk spoke for the Commissioners; Wil- 
liam E. Sheldon, President of the National Edu- 
eational Association, was called up to respond 
to a toast in honor of that Association. George 
Weaver, of Albany, looked after ‘‘ The State,’ 
in the absence of State Supt. Draper, who was 
unavoidably called away. Dr. Jerome Allen, of 
the School Journal of New York City, took care 
of the *‘ Educational Press.’ C. W. Bardeen, 
responding to ‘‘ The Publisher,’’ said he had pub- 
lished 200 books, and made all his money on just 
four books. William Ross, of Seneca, known as 
** Father Ross,’’ between 80 and {0 years old, and 
among the earliest graduates of the first normal 
school of the state at Albany, responded in a most 
facetious and gallant manner to ‘* The Ladies.’’ 
Henry R. Sanford spoke for the ‘‘ Institutes of the 
State ’’ with great felicity. 

The banquet was heartily enjoyed by the over 
one hundred and twenty-five members. 


LAst DAY—FRIDAY, JAN. 21. 


State School Moneys, 
At the morning session, after some minor busi- 
ness, George B. Weaver, of Albany, read a paper 
on *‘ State School Moneys.”’ 


Mr. Weaver has for sixteen years been connected 
with the state department of public instruction, 
and his paper gave a masterly exhibit of the whole 
system of school finances of the state. 

He stated that the statd devotes to schools, 
yearly, $4,000,000 less $5,000, and the total 
amount expended for schools in the state is $14,- 
000,000. The state school moneys are derived 
from three sources, from the United States deposit 
fand, from the common-school fund, avd from the 
free-school fund. The apportionment is as fol- 
lows: Of the $75,000 appropriated from the 
United States deposit fund, $50,000 is used for 
district libraries, and $25,000 for supervision 
in cities and villages; the further sum required 
for supervision, $27,400, coming from ‘he {r«- 
school fund. The sum app opiiaed fr m the 
common-school fund, $170,000, is apportion d for 
teachers’ wages in like manner as the free-school 
fund; i. e., on the basis of the number of duly 
qualified teachers employed for the legal term of 
school, and the total population of the state. Of 
the $3,250,000 appropriated from the free-school 
fund for the current school year, so much thereof 
is appropriated for teachers’ wages as remains after 
deducting not to exceed $4,000 for a contingent 
fund, about $3,500 for Indian schools, and $27,400 
for supervision, on the basis of one-half on the total 
population of the state as the same shall appear 
from the last state or United States census, and 
one-half according of the number of duly qualified 
teachers employed for the legal term of school. 
In 1878 the Legislature departed from its usual 
custom, and appropriated a fixed sum of $2,750,- 
000. The item of school expenditures is the 
largest and most important factor in the state’s 
fivances, and the fact that the state has expended 
for school purposes many millions of dollars, with- 
out a defalcation or the loss of a single dollar to 
the state, is a sufficient guaranty to our legislators 
that however liberal they may be in dealing with 
the common schools, the money will be jealously 
and judiciously expended. 

The speaker favored an amendment to the law 
which provides for an apportionment based upon 
average daily attendance and school population. 
He submitted a plan for apportionment based on 
the aggregate number of days of attendance. 


Discussion. 


In the discussion that followed, Prof. Henry R. 
Sanford favored the extension of the school year 
from twenty-eight to thirty-two weeks, for the 
reason that the district quota will be larger for the 
rural districts, He disapproved the idea of taking 
a census. 

Comr. James J. Lusk propounded several direct 
questions to Mr. Weaver. 

Dr. James H. Hoose favored a longer school 
year, and also a change that would modify the 
school ages. 

‘* Father ’’’ Ross of Seneca thought that the last 
speaker had ‘“‘ too high notions,’’ and he didn’t be- 
lieve in cutting the age of attending school from 
twenty-one to sixteen years. He said that some 
people wanted to have everything their own way 
in the cities, and they had no respect for the 
country. 

The name of H. R. Sanford was substituted in 
place of Eugene Broughton on the executive board 
of the State Reading Circle. 

Prof. H. R. Sanford offered a resolution that 
the Legislature be asked to so change the school 
law that one half of the state school money be ap- 
portioned in the counties as now on the bas’s of 
the number of teachers employed, and the cther 
half upon the basis of the aggregate attendance of 
children living in the several districts of legal 
school age; also that the school year be extended 
to thirty-two weeks, and that the state school tax 
be restored to the fixed rate of one and one-fourth 
mills. The resolution was adopted. 

The Committee on Legislation reported a rec- 
ommendation for such action as will best secure 
a uniform standard for teachers’ examinations 
throughout the state on the plan out!inel by A. S. 
Draper. ‘The committee als» reeommence! svch 
legislation as will establish one or more state 
schools for the reception, care, aud training of 
idlers, truants, an the ineorr'gibles, for whos re- 
tention and instruction no adeqnate prov sion 1s 
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made by law; also for such legislation as will 
bring the school trustees of the state together for 
consultation with the School Commissioners, be- 
lieving that this will tend largely to the uniformity 
and efficiency of school management; also such 
legislation as will secure the unity and harmonious 
action of the entire educational interests of the 
state. The recommendations were adopted. 
Election of Officers. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year re- 
sulted in the choice of the following : 

Prest.—Charles E. White, of Geddes. 

First Vice-Prest.—E. T. Swift, of Chautauqua. 

Second Vice-Prest.—W. H. Everett, of Jefferson. 

Sec.—James A. Foshay, of Putnam. 

Treas. —H. R. Sanford, of Syracuse. 

Professor Sanford was chosen to his fifth term 
as treasurer. His report for the past year shows 
the amount on hand from the preceding year to 
have been $138.17; membership fees received at 
the meeting, $90; total, $228.17. The bills paid 
amounted to $140.59, leaving a balance on hand 
of $87.58. In the number of membership fees re- 
ceived, the report is unprecedented. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


Hygiene. 

Prof. J. M. Milne, of the Cortland Normal 
School, read a very exhaustive paper on ‘‘ Hygiene 
of Schoolhouses.’’ 

He quoted from numerous foreign and Amer- 
ican authors in substantiation of the points taken. 
He showed the great importance of a large amount 
of air space, and the very serious effects of over- 
crowding schoolrooms. Air, to be healthy, must 
contain moisture. Furnace air is often overheated 
and becomes deleterious. The air of furnaces 
should never be taken from the cellar, always from 
without, and not close to the ground. The exit 
must be provided for the removal of foul air from 
the room. If it is desired to warm the room, air 
must be removed from the bottom ; if it is desired 
to cool it, air should be removed from the top. 
Heated air rises, and by whatever system a room 
is warmed, air at the top will become heated first. 
The air at the floor is much colder than where the 
heads of the pupils are, and grows warmer as you 
ascend. Flues to remove the air are almost 
worthless unless they are warmed. ‘This is best 
done by passing a smoke pipe from the furnace 
through the air passage. When buildings are 
heated by steam radiators in the rooms, there is no 
supply of pure air. Windows so arranged that 
drafts are not directly on persons are only imper- 
fect aids to ventilation. The carbonic acid pro- 
duced by breathing is poisonous, but not so dele- 
terious as the organic germs which accumulate in 
rooms. These adhere to any moist surface as 
paper and window glass, and may propagate disease. 

Myopia or near-sightedness is greatly on the in- 
crease. ‘There is a much larger percentage in ad- 
vanced classes than in primary classes, This is 
due to overwork, insufficient light, light coming 
directly into the face, the use of reflecting black- 
boards, small print, glossy paper used in books, 
and bad position of the desks. Light should never 
be admitted in front of the pupils. A rear light 
places the book in the shadow of the head. Insmall 
rooms, light should come from the left; in large 
rooms, from both sides, Pupils are permanently 
injured by sitting on seats so that the feet cannot 
touch the flour, and from the desks being either too 
high or too low from the seats. The use of wash 
basins and towels in schools was emphatically con- 
demned as a frequent measure of propagating 
diseases of the eyes and skin. The speaker con- 
gratulated Syracuse on the boldness of its public 
press in calling attention to the sanitary conditions 
of the high school and thus causing the evils to be 
remedied. 

Discussion. 


Prof. H. R. Sanford, one of the three state in- 
stitute conductors appointed by the state superin- 
tendent, commended the practical character of the 
paper, emphasized and eulogized on many of the 
points, 

Supt. Smith, of Syracuse, explained the defects 
of the high school and how they were remedied, 
and stated that he had come to the conclusion that 
large buildings can only be properly ventilated by 
forcing the air by machinery. 

C. W. Bardeen urged the vital importance of 
the question. 

Professor Sanford proposed a resolution show- 
ing the need of legislation to put out-buildings con- 
nected with the schools in a proper condition. 
With few exceptions the school out-buildings in all 
the states are in an outrageously bad shape. ‘The 
resolution was passed. 

Closing Proceedings. 

A committee composed of G. C. Delano of 
‘Wayne, D. D. Metcalf of Oswego, and Supt. C. 
‘W. Wasson of Brockport, was appointed on revis- 
Son of the constitution. 

A resolution was passed that all candidates for 


. Reachers’ license must have a knowledge of mental 


science and philosophy of education. 

Principals from five of the nine normal schools 
of the state attended the convention, ‘Those pres- 
ent were E. A. Sheldon of Oswego, Dr. J. H. 
Hoose of Cortland, E. H. Cook of Potsdam, Dr. 
J. M. Cassety of Buffalo, and Dr. Eugene Bouton 
of New Paltz. W. E. Sheldon, president of the 
.National Teachers’ Association, and also connected 
with the JOURNAL OF EpUCATION (Boston), was 
vresent, reporting the proceedings for that jour- 
»al. Dr. Jerome Allen, editor of the New York 
richool Journal, was also present. 

Professor Sanford, for the Association, com- 
mended especially the interest of Dean Comfort, 
who, though not connected with the work, had at- 
tended every session. 

Professor Comfort, responding, expressed his 
« gep interest ju all educational gatherings, 


VERMONT. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association was held at West Randolph, open- 
ing on Thursday morning, January 27, in the 
high-school building. Owing to an accident upon 
the Central Vermont Railroad, the teachers from 
the northern section of the state were unable to be 


present gt the first session. 
The meeting was called to order by the presi- 
dent, A. L. Hardy, of St. Johnsbury. Music was 


furnished by the high-school orchestra of Ran- 
dolph, consisting of two young ladies and five young 
men. ‘Their performances reflected much credit 
upon the school. Prayer was offered by Rev. J. 
N. Pierce, of Randolph. 

An address of welcome was given by Rev. J. N. 
Pierce. It is most fitting that educators should 
meet and devise plans and consult upon the best 
means of promoting the culture of the rising gen- 
eration. No interest is of more moment to the 
community than that of education. 

A response was made in fitting words by Presi- 
dent Hardy. 

The records of the last meeting at Burlington were 
read by Seeretary J. M. Hitt, of Northfield, and 
they were approved. 

Owing to the delay of the train from the North, 
the paper of Principal Henderson was omitted, and 
Teaching Arithmetic”? 
was the topic taken up, and the discussion was 

opened by J. M. Hitt, of Northfield. 

He thought we were attempting to teach too 
much; too many topics of little practical value 
were presented. The demands of business de- 
manded thoroughness in the essentials. There 
was to be a new arithmetic which will present 
simply the ‘‘ operation of numbers.’’ There are 
faults of methods which should be corrected. 
Many of the rural districts are now doing good 
work. Normal schools have helped much to im- 
prove the instruction of the state. 

W. BK. Sheldon, president of the National Edu- 
cational Association, was called upon, and spoke 
briefly of the waste of time in teaching children 
what they already know. The minds of the young 
should be developed symmetrically, each step pre- 
paring for the next. 
Mr. W. A. Robinson, of New Hampshire, said 
that in teaching book-keeping, for illustration, 
it was a good plan to make up in school busi- 
ness operations that come near to practical work. 
Have pupils buy and sell, and have all the orders 
given in due form,—bills made, receipts given, 
ete. In teaching arithmetic, have children do the 
work as you would do it easiest yourself. Add- 
ing columns requires much practice. The German 
method recognizes the decimal system, adding by 
tens. He favored the teaching of denominate 
numbers before fractions are presented. 
Edward Conant, principal of the State Normal 
School, Randolph, thought we studied systems 
more than the individual pupils’ minds. It is im- 
portant that we give children fresh ideas about 
numbers by use of objects. In advanced arith- 
metic the trouble is there is no definite conception 
of application of the principle. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 

The northern train having arrived, the afternoon 
session opened with largely increased numbers, 
President Hardy in the chair. 

Physics. 

The opening paper was given by W. A. Robin- 
son, of Franklin Falls, N. H., on ‘‘ Physies.”’ 

There is a demand for industrial education in 
connection with the public schools. This demand 
should be met by the friends of the schools,—not, 
however, by providing for teaching carpentry or 
any other particular trade. No other reason for 
not teaching trades need be given than that it can 
not be done outside of the larger cities and wealthy 
towns. We have always had one study in schools 
of a higher grade which treats of the natural laws 
upon which all the trades are founded, and a 
proper study of physics, begun in the grammar 
grades and continued for several years, will give 
such a foundation for intelligent manual labor as 
ean not be laid by the study of any one or two 
trades. The plan advocated was to begin with 
simple machines, and have each pupil, boy and 
girl, make levers, wheels and axles, pulleys, 
screws, inclined planes, wedges, connect wheels in 
the different ways they are connected in mills, and 
from these working models study the principles 
illustrated. This same work was to be continued 
through all the branches of natural philosophy, re- 
serving the harder subjects for the later years’ 
work. Material for the manufacture of these ma- 
chines was to be found close at hand, and care was 
to be used at least at first to avoid the perfect, var- 
nished, and polished machines, and brilliant exper- 
iments. The speaker described at length many 
simple machines of easy construction for use as 
levers, pulleys, inclined planes, to show the motion 
of freely-falling bodies, to use for making force and 
suction pumps, to find specific gravity, and to use 
in studying sound, light, heat, and electricity. 
Particular interest was excited in several of these 
machines described by Mr. Robinson, and by re- 
quest he has agreed to furnish drawings and de- 
scriptions for use in many of the schools repre- 
sented at the meeting. 


The Teacher. 
The second paper was given by Prin. J. A. 
DeBoer, of Montpelier, on ‘* The School Teacher.”’ 
It was a sprightly and very suggestive address. 
Our eavironment makes it the first duty of a 


public teacher in a public school to teach the busi- 
ness of self-preservation. ‘The boy must be made 
a man capable of self-support, and the girl a woman 
able to discharge the duties incident to maternity 
wisely and well. Be it emphasized, that the 
teacher’s work must primarily include in its results 
this power to make a home, preserve that home, 
and the performance of home duties. Instruction 
in social, religions, and political education must 
also be necessarily provided by the state. The 
structure of society, economic problems, and cor- 
rect lines of conduct must be studied and under- 
stood, by direct or indirect means, through disci- 
pline, observation, or by actual contact. Manhood 
and womanhood, an attention to civic duties, and 
the demands of society, must be urged upon the 
pupil continually and forcibly. Finally, if time 
and energy be not all spent in the accomplishment 
of these results, wsthetic culture should be added 
to increase man’s felicities in his leisure moments. 
These blessings of an industrial, business, social, 
political, religious, and «sthetic culture should be 
given by the public school in order that its people, 
whose polities represent their total culture and 
morality, may preserve their democratic govern- 
ment intact, their homes free from want, and 
themselves capable of self-support and self-created 
contentment. To accomplish this work, good, 
wise, and permanently employed superintendents, 
principals, and teachers are required. Induce- 
ments, financial and social, must be extended to 
attract and permanently hold to this work the best 
material. ‘leachers must be made /ixed proper- 
ties; their work must be made less burdensome ; 
time and strength must be left them for relaxation, 
review, reading, and individual research ; and lib- 
eration from retrograde or fossilizing influences 
must be effected. There is enough material, a 
plenty of good school books, a fair amount of good 
supervision. There is, however, great need for 
more money,—more money with which to employ 
more teachers, with which to attract and keep the 
best men and women,—more money with which to 
buy that time and energy required for individual 
peace of mind. For money can and will purchase 
in education, as in other things, a mightier, abler, 
and more sensitive force of workmen, and from 
such teachers should instruction come to the chil- 
dren of the public. 


PRIMARY SECTION. 


Mrs. M. A. Smith, of Randolph, gave a series 
of exercises with a class of about twenty bright 
children at the primary schoolroom. The exer- 
cises consisted of writing upon slates of proverbs, 
ete., charming schcol songs, recitations, and excel- 
lent gymnastic exercises. In regular school work 
she illustrated her methods of teaching reading, 
number work, practical examples in mental arith- 
metic, ete. We have never listened to class exer- 
cises showing better the power of a good teacher to 
hold the attention of pupils in class work. Her 
methods were all progressive, and based upon true 
pedagogical principles. 

Questions were asked by Mr. Sheldon of Boston, 
and the replies of the pupils were prompt, and 
showed that they had been intelligently trained in 
all departments of their work. 


EVENING SESSION, 
The session was held in the Baptist Church, a 
beautiful new edifice, which was completely filled 
with an attentive audience. 


Vermont in the Revolution. 


President Hardy introduced as the lecturer of 
the evening, Rev. ‘T. P. Frost, of Montpelier, who 
gave a brilliant lecture on ‘‘ The Infant of the 
Revolution,’’ of which the following is but an im- 
perfect abstract. 

He told the story of the Infant,—the state of 
Vermont,—from the time of its birth to the day of 
its more mature manhood. The theme has romance 
in it. Two hundred years ago Vermont was an 
uncultivated region. Its hills, valleys, swamps, 
and woodlands were only inhabited by game, 
beasts of prey, and its streams by fish,—a sort of 
hunter’s paradise; now and then was a temporary 
stay of the savage Indian. They could not endure 
their neighbors. It was not the home of any per- 
manent tribe of the red man. It was not an in- 
viting place for white men. Vermont began to be 
settled in 1760, and had in 1777 only 25,000 in- 
habitants, mostly in Bennington and Rutland 
Counties and along the banks of the Connecticut. 
Its present population is only one-seventh of Mas- 
sachusetts to a square mile. The early settlers 
were men and women of nerve and courage. ‘They 
had a true martial character. 

Mr. Frost sketched, in a very graphic manner, 
the early history and struggles of the pioneers of 
Vermont, rivaling in interest the ‘‘ Green Moun- 
tain Boys’’ by Thompson. They defended the 
encroachments of New York by force of arms, 
protected their homes, and beat back their 
enemies, and had not a small influence upon the 
revolutionary struggle. 

The lecture was one showing great loyalty to his 
native state and a belief in the virtues and heroism 
of the Green Mountain boys. 

(Continued in next number.) 


QUINCY SCHOOL REUNION. 


A large company gathered around the festive 
board at the United States Hotel on Jan. 18th. 
There were men now famous in law, medicine, and 
theology, as merchants, manufacturers, architects, 
brokers, and wielders of the quill and birch, who 
forty years ago were mischievous urchins in the 
first of the modern schoolhouses in the city of 
Boston, — the Quincey on Tyler street, costing 
$200,000, with John D. Philbrick, Esq., as 
teacher. Spencer W. Richardson, Esq., well 
known in financial circles, was president. He was 
a member of the first class in 1847. Of the seven 


medal members six are now living. B. W. Put- 


nam, Esq., for nearly twenty years submaster of 
the school, was also present, and to him is largely 
due the credit of this reunion. James F. Babcock, 
one of the model after-dinner speech-makers, was 
the toast-master. 

Edwin P. Seaver, LL.D., as Dr. Philbrick’s 
successor to the superintendency, made a speech 
that created much merriment. His description of 
the Worcester County ‘* Cedar Swamp School,’’ 
in which he set out on his educational career, 
deserves a prominent place in educational litera- 
ture. Had we known, when he begun, how enter- 
taining he was to make it, we would have given it 
verbatim. His tribute to Dr. Philbrick was hearty, 
his reference to the teachers was pleasant, and his 
testimony to Master Bunker’s influence over his 
scholars, in school and out, was as gratifying as it 
was deserved. 

John C, Crowley, Esq., chairman of the Divis- 
ion Committee of the Quincy School, expressed his 
pleasure at every effort to continue through life 
the unity§for which the public school is noted. 
His testimony to the effect upon youth of the 
blending of all classes and conditions of society, 
through the years of public school association, was 
one of the best we have ever heard, and his sug- 
gestion of using these reunions and the acquaintance 
and friendship they perpetuate as a means of con- 
tinuing in manhood the work so well begun in 
youth, deserves special consideration. 

Rev. W. F. B. Jackson, of Providence, R. L., 
revived pleasant memories of Dr. Philbrick asa 
teacher, giving graphic descriptions of a flogging 
that he received at his hands. He named another 
teacher of those early days who used to flog from 
a love of it, saying, ‘* If he has gone to that place 
where mischievous boys dwell not, his occupation 
will be gone; but Dr. Philbrick always punished 
as though it were a thing he ought to do, but re- 
gretted doing.”’ 

William Lloyd Garrison read a poem, ‘‘ Mem- 
ories of the Quincy School Forty Years Ago,’’ 
which we publish entire. Other addresses were 
made by C. H. Bingham, president-elect for next 
year; 3. W. Putnam, Samuel B. Capen, one of 
Boston’s prominent merchants; Alfred Bunker, 
A. E. Winship, and others. [See editorial on Dr. 
Philbrick as a Teacher Forty Years Ago. | 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo. 

COLORADO —Governor Eaton in his message 
devotes considerable attention to popular education. 
After congratulating the commonwealth upon the 
excellence of its schools in general, and of Denver 
and Pueblo in particular, he says: ‘‘ The value 
of school property in this state is nearly $2,500,- 
000, an increase of 300 per cent. in five years. 
This proportion would give New York, with a 
school population twenty-five times as great as ours, 
a school property valuation of over $60,000,000,— 
it is but about half of that. It would give Illinois 
over $40,000,000; it is about $16,000,000. It 
would give Pennsylvania nearly $60,000,000 ; it has 
less than half of that. It would give Ohio nearly 
$50,000,000; it has about $22,000,000. It would 
give the mother of the common school system, 
Massachusetts, $20,000,000, and she has, with all 
her centuries of accumulated wealth, but about 10 
per cent. more than that. We pay teachers an 
average salary almost double that of Pennsylvania, 
about 50 per cent. greater than New York, over 
50 per cent. greater than I]linois or Ohio, and only 
the fraction of a dollar less than Massachusetts. 
We do not pay them too much. ‘The salary of 
teachers should be maintained.’’ 

He advises a compulsory school law, textbooks 
at the cost of districts, a normal institute system, 
and provisions for the formation of school libraries. 
The work of the School of Mines is warmly com- 
mended. In the Governor’s opinion, the State 
University ‘‘ needs vitalizing,’’ and ‘‘ should be 
advertised and popularized.’’ Referring to the 
Agricultural College, he says: ‘‘ Our Agricultural 
School, though one of the youngest, is already one 
of the foremost in the country. Its methods are 
so energetic and exemplary, that they have been 
made the pattern for the government of Japan and 
also for some of our own states. I cannot too 
strongly urge you to foster that line of industrial 
education which tends to develop the great natural 
resources of our state’ 


State Editor, GEO, E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 

ILLINOIS. —Knox College will be fifty years 
old next June. 

An Industrial school for girls is to be opened at 
Springfield. 

There are 859 private schools in the state at- 
tended by 91,259 pupils. 

Captain Rowell, of Bloomington, has just in- 
troduced a new educational bill into the House of 
Representatives ; Professor De Garmo, of Normal, 
has given this bill his support. Professor DeGar- 
mo has spent some years in Germany, where he has 
given great attention to the subject-matter embod- 
ied in this new bill. 

_ The following persons completed their examina- 
tion for state certificates at the state superintend- 
ent’s office, Dec. 28 and 29, andhave been awarded 
certificates bearing date Jan. 5, 1887: Clarence H. 
Watt of Sparland, Abbie F. Steele of Geneseo. 
D. R. Michenor of Orion, O. F. Barth of Christ- 
men, A. R. Jolly of Peru, May H. Kuhl of Spring- 
field, J. H. Baker of Johnsonville, Mrs. M. V. 
Mitchell of Ridge Farm, W. C. Hobson of Win- 
nebago. 

We will soon be able to give our readers the full 
program for the Central Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation to be held at Danville. It will be a good 
one, 


INDIANA.—Miss Victoria Adams, principal of 
the Warsaw High School, resigned during the holi- 
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days toaccept a more lucrative position near Chi- 
eago. She has been succeeded by Miss Flora A. 
Crouch, of Erie, Pa. Both ladies are graduates of 
Wellesley. 


State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa, 
lowA.—The work of the winter schools is pro- 
gressing finely, reports from various parts of the 
state showing an unusually large attendance. 

Ten years ago there were few teachers in lowa 
who were employed for more than a year at a time. 
Now it is quite the eustom for school boards to en- 
gage principals for two or three years, the longer 
term being preferred after the teacher has shown 
ability in doing the work required. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia, 
KANSAS. — Supt. Thomson, of Wabaunsee 
County, has employed C. Y. Roop, of Holton, to 
conduct his institute again this year. 

Sapt. Hamm, of Humboldt, received from his 
board an advance in salary at the beginning of the 
calendar year. 

Riley County reports that she is abundantly sat- 
isfied with her year’s experience with uniformity 
of textbooks. 

The Sterling schools changed head at the begin- 
ning of ’87, and Mr. Halleck is now in charge. 

The State Legislature is in session, and we are 
looking to see what it will do. 

New YorkK.—Commissioner Cole of the New 
York City Board of Education has devised a 
scheme for preparing girls to fill positions in busi- 
ness offices, and for enabling them to obtain an in- 
dustrial education. Ten thousand dollars will start 
the school, and it is hoped that the city will ap- 
propriate the money. 


Cornell University proposes to erect a new library | 
building, which will cost at least $225,000, «and | 
which will contain a hall capable of seating 600, 


persons. 


Over one hundred guests attended the dinner of , 


the Williams College Alumni Association of New 
York, at Delmonico’s, Jan. 28. 

The Dartmouth College Alumni held their 
twenty-third annual dinner at Delmonico’s on the 
eve of January 28. General Sherman was present. 


State Editor C. C, DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

OnI10. —School Commissioner Brown has ap- 
pointed the following committee on reunion pro- 
gram for the meeting of the National Educational 
Association at Chicago next summer: Dr, E. T. 
Tappan, school commissioner-elect, chairman ; 
Prof. B. A. Hinsdale, Cleveland; Miss Margaret 
W. Sutherland, Mansfield; Supt. Marcellus Man- 
ley, Galion; Hon. J. J. Burns, Dayton; Dr. John 
Hancock, Chillicothe; and Supt. R. W. Steven- 
son, Colambus. 

The reunion held last year at Topeka, of Ohio 
teachers and ‘* former’’ Ohio teachers, was one of 
unusual interest and profit. Ohio, without doubt, 
will send a large delegation of teachers to the 
national meeting. 

Chas. C. Douglass has resigned the superintend- 
ency of the Burton schools. Failing health was 
the cause. 

In the Ohio Legislature a bill has passed the 
House, which, if it becomes a law, will compel ap- 
plicanta for certificates to teach to be examined in 


physiology. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Lansdale, Montgomery Co., 
is about to dedicate a splendid new building. Its 
schools are in good condition under the charge of 
Prof. J. H. Landis. 

On the Day of Prayer for Colleges, the large 
audience assembled in the chapel of Lafayette 
College, Easton, was startled by a ery of fire com- 
ing from the direction of Pardee Hall. The flames 
were discovered breaking out from the floor of the 
Moral Philosophy recitation-room. Prof. Moore 
and his aids were so successful in the use of the 
fire apparatus at their command that they were 
enabled to hold the flames in check until the arri- 
val of the city fire engines, which were so effi- 
ciently handled that the flames were soon extin- 


guished. 


was caused by water, will not exeeed $1,000, which 
is well covered by insurance, which happily had 
been renewed only the day previous. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 

— Prof. Henry L. Chapman, of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, delivered a very scholarly and practical ora- 
tion before the students of the Gorham Normal 
School, in the Congregational Church, Jan. 26. 
His subject was, ‘* The Office and Opportunity of 
the Schoolroom. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

— President Bartlett of Dartmouth has decided 
that students of Unitarian and other liberal faiths 
may be excused from attendance on the college 
church in the morning, if they attend the church 
of their own belief in the afternoon. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston.—The Boston Association of Dartmouth 
Alumni held its 22d annual meeting in this city, 
Jan. 26. In addition to 160 regular members of 
the Association, there were present as guests Gov- 
ernor Ames, Pres. 8. C. Bartlett, and Dr. John 
Ordronaux, of New York. Nearly five hundred 
letters were received from as many gentlemen, ex- 
pressing their regrets at being unable to be present 
and participate in the enjoyments of the hour. 
Stephen M. Crosby, ’49, officiated as toastmaster, 
and during the evening the following gentlemen 
were called upon to give expression to their senti- 
ments : Pres. Bartlett ; Judge Walbridge A. 
Field, the president of the Association ; Judge 


‘Smith, of Manchester, class of 46; John Ordron- 
aux, of New York; Hon. George A. Marden, of 


the class of ‘61; Rev. J. W. Wellman, D.D., 
class of °46; Mr. James W. Clarke; Mr. Horatio 
G. Parker, class of ’44; Hon. E. C. Carrigan, 
class of ’77, and others. College life in all its va- 
rious aspects was ably portrayed by the speakers, 
and all were happy to be present at this, the larg- 
est meeting in the history of the Association. The 
following were elected officers for the ensuing year : 
Pres.—Walbridge A. Field, Vice-Prests.— 
Mellen Chamberlain, ’44; Halsey J. Boardman, 
Homer T. Fuller, ’64; Elnathan E. Strong, 
Sec.— E. C, Carrigan, Treas. —Charles 
Q. Tirrell, ’66. {Hxr.Com.—Frank P. Goulding, 
; Geo. Fred Williams, ’72 ; John H. Hardy, ‘70; 
William H. Brooks, ’76; George A. Bruee, ‘(1 ; 
Andrew Ingraham, ‘62. Chorister—Thomas W. 
Proctor. 
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RHODE ISLAND, 

— The teachers of Providence were invited to 
visit the Business Men’s Association rooms, Paw- 
tucket, Saturday, Jan. 15, to see a wonderfully 
constructed clock, which was designed by Mr. H. 
Conant, treasurer of the Conant Thread Company. 
This clock is a wonderful piece of machinery. It 
has two pendulums which beat seconds, the one 
for siderial time and the other for standard time. 
In addition to giving these two kinds of time, it 
shows the right ascension of the sun for every hour 
in the year, the sign of the zodiac.in which it is 
apparently, the position of the moon, and the pro- 
cession of the equinoxes. It is a clock worth see- 
ing, being a marvel of ingenious mechanism. 

CONNECTICUT, 

— Mr. Parsons of Enfield has proposed a bill to 
the Connecticut House, providing for consolidation 
of school districts in each town of Connecticut, 
making the town and the school district identical 
corporations. The bill excepts the cities. 

— Prest. H. M. Welch, of the New Haven 
Board of Edueation, was absent from its meeting, 
last Friday night, for the first time intwenty years. 
A threatened attack of pneumonia detained him. 


DON’T READ THIS 

if you have a sufficiency of this world’s goods, but if 
you have not, write to Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, 
and receive, free full particulars about work that you 
can do, and live at home, wherever you are located, ata 
profit of from $5 to $25 per ar and upwards. All suc- 
ceed; both sexes; all ages. Allisnew. Capital not re 
ess Hallett & Co. will start you. Don’t delay; inves. 
tigate at once, and grand success will attend you. 


The Greek in English. 


By THOMAS D. GOODELL, Ph.D. 
Instructor in the Hartford (Ct.) High School. 
16mo. Pp. 128. - ~- + Price, 75 cents. 


This book attempts to teach that limited portion of 
Greek which college men remember after they have 
forgotten vastly more—the portion which even those 
who wish to banish the study of Greek from our 
schools would admit can least easily be spared, and 
the portion essential to a ready command of the En- 
lish tongue. This it tries to do without waste of 

ime or labor. 


*.* 4 sample copy sent, postpaid, to a teacher 
upon receipt of 38 cents. 
HMENRY HOLT & CO., 
New Work and Chicago. 


EXAMINATION FOR TEACHERS. 


Candidates for positions as teachers in the public 
schools of Haverhiil, Mass., also candidates for the 
Training School, will be examined Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Feb. 8 and 9, at the High School build- 
ing, Room No.3. The examinations will begin each 


day at 9.30 A. M. 
WM. E. HATCH, 
Haverhill, Jan, 26, 1887. Supt. of Schools. 


READINGS! RECITATIONS! PLAYS! 


NO. 26 
OF 


GARRETT'S “ 100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” 


Ser'es is now ready. Brimful of the best things for 
public reading, lyceums, and exhibition rooms. 

Sentiment, Orutory, Pathos, Humor, Fun, 
216 pages. Price 30 cents, postpaid. Sold by 
Booksellers. Club Rates and List of Contents of 
the entire 26 numbers sent free. Get them all. 
Comedies, Farces, and School Dramas, orig- 
inal and adapted. repared expressly for Parlor 
Theatricals and Public Entertainments, by 
experienced writers. In sets (two or more plays 
each) 10 cts. Send for descriptive catalogue. 

P. GARRETT & CO., 

708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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With the N. E. BuREAU OF EDUCATION. Applica- 
tions are constantly coming in for the Spring and 
Autumn Schools from every part of the Nation. 
Forms of Application and Circulars /ree on applica- 
tion to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


MORE pairs of French Kid Shoes to be 
given aval as a premium by the 
FURBER SHOE CO., Boston, Mass. 


The damage, of which the greater maa 


— Mr. Gill of Columbus, O., spent two days in 


New Haven public schools inspecting the man- 
ual training and kindergarten departments. About 
2,500 girls are instracted in sewing, and 240 boys 


in the use of wood-working tools. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


— More Bell telephone suits. 

— Disastrous floods in Australia. 

— Yellow fever at Santiago de Cuba. 

— Canada seems determined not to back down. 
— Boston still holds Sam Jones and Sam Small. 
— Commodore P. ©. Johnson, U.S. A., is dead. 
— Three thousand coal miners in Scotland are 
on a strike. 

— Seven Nihilists hanged at Odessa, and 200 
sent in exile to Siberia. 

— Dakota and Montana experience the severest 
blizzard for many years. 

— Sir Michael Hicks-Beach creates a hubbub in 
the House of Commons. 

— Mrs. Emmons is declared sane and capable of 
managing her own affairs. 

— Dr. J. Barren, of New York, has purchased 
the Mayflower for $30,000. 

— The Queen's speech at the opening of parlia- 
ment was more vague than usual. 

— The report of the English commission on the 
Belfast riots has been made public. 

— The treasurer of the Germania Bank of 
Jersey City is missing ; so are $30,000, 

— Twelve hundred coal miners in Pictou County, 
Nova Scotia, strike against a reduction of wages. 

— Sir Joseph Whitworth, the eminent English 
engineer, died at Monte Carlo, Jan. 22d, at the 
age of 84. 

—- The London papers are inclined to make 
light of the speeches in the Senate on the fisheries 
question. 

— The Canadian Minister has signed the war- 
rant for the extradition of Hoke, the Peoria (IIl.) 
defaulter. 

— Stanley and the Egyptian Government dis- 
agree as to the route to be taken in the search for 
Emir Bey. 

— The Senate rejects the woman suffrage reso- 
lution relative to a constitutional amendment, by a 
vote of 34 to 16, 

— Additions are constantly being made to the 
New York strikers. Some of the leading Knights 
have been arrested. 

— It is understood that United States Treasurer 
Jordan will resign to take the presidency of a 
bank about to be organized in New York City. 

— Natural gas has been discovered at two points 
in Indiana, the farthest point west that it has been 
found. Yankee characteristics seem to be spread- 


ing. 


— German reserves, to the number of 72,000, 
have been ordered out to drill with the new re- 
eating rifle. Barracks are to be erected along the 
rench frontier. 

— Sir Charles Tupper enters the Dominion 
Cabinet as Minister of Finance, Hon. A. W. 
McLelan becoming Postmaster-General, and Sir 
Alexander Campbell retiring from the Ministry. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


There is every indication that the meeting at 
Chicago, on July 12-15, will be more largely at- 
tended by New England teachers than any meet- 
ing in its history, not excepting even the famous 
Madison meeting of ’S4, or that at Topeka last 
summer The railroad management will be first- 
class ev.ery way, the officials having learned the 
wisdom ot intrusting the general management of 
a party to some wide-awake teacher, well known, 
and expert in handling large bodies of men and 
women. 

The Boston & Albany railroad is early in the 
field with its announcement of plans, to be in 
charge of Alfred Bunker, Esq., master of the 
Quivey School, Boston, who will accompany the 
party over their line, arrange for their convenience, 
comfort, sight-seeing, ete. 

Mr. Bunker is a born director, and his experi- 
ence has added materially to his natural qualifica- 
tions for such work. He is systematic, conscien- 
tious, self-sacrificing, independent, —qualifications 
that one must have to conduct such a party to their 
satisfaction. 

Teachers and their friends may, with fullest 
confidence, enlist under Mr. Bunker, sure that 
they will receive every privilege and courtesy, and 
be accorded every right that a man who is master 
of the situation can bestow. The full particulars 
of the route will be given later, but it is not too 
early to say that elegant cars in abundance, rapid 
time, generous stops for meals when dining cars 
are not attached, and a long stop at Niagara Falls 
with all its attractions of grandeur and beauty, 
will be in the program. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN INDIGESTION, AND AS A NERVE FOOD, 
Dr. H. O. Hitchcock, Kalamazoo, Mich., says : 
‘*T have used it in many cases of indigestion de- 
pending upon nervous exhaustion, with marked 
benefit. It appears to be a good nerve food.” 


ALL kinds of reading matter have been given 
away as premiums, but the Furber Shoe Co., of 
Boston are the first to give anything as useful as a 
pair of fine shoes. 


AN UNPARALL 


170 STATE STI 


SOME OF THE SALARIES RAISED. 
Detroit, Mich., High School Principal to $2,500. 
Indianapolis, Ind., High School Principal to $2,560. 
Crown Point, Ind., Supt. to $1,200. Hornellsville, 
N. Y., High School Asst. to $600. Ilion, N, Y., High 
School Asst. to $600, 
SOME OF THE POSITIONS FILLED. 
Presidencies — State University, Dak., $2,000 ; State 
Normal, Oregon, $1,000; National Seminary, Tahle- 
quah, Ind. Ter., $1,200. 
Pincipalship— Elgin Academy, $1,600. “ 
Professorahips — Sciences, High School, St. Paul, 
Minn., $1,500; Louisville, Ky., High School, $1,500; 
Beloit College, Wis., $1.500; Galesville University, 
Wis. (two), $1,000; State Normals, Wis. (two) ladies, 
$1,200; Vincennes University, Ind., $1.000; Normal 


PEDAGOGY. (Three Weeks.) 
Schools. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PSYCHOLOGY. (Three Weeks.) 
TON, Normal School, Boston. 
LEN, New York City. 
NATURAL HISTORY. (Three Weeks.) Prof. AUSTIN 
E. APGAR, Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 
GEOGRAPHY. (Three Weeks.) Miss MARYS. CATE, 
Normal and Training School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
LANGUAGE. (Three Weeks.) Supervisor R. C. 
METCALF, Boston, Miss HARRIET N. MORRIS, 
Prin. Grammar School, Brooklyn, N. 
ARITHMETIC. (Three Weeks.) 
FIN, Newark, N. J. 
erson, N. J. 
MUSIC. (Three Weeks.) 
visor of Music, Boston Public Schools. 
MODEL SCHOOL. (Three Weeks.) 
ReEp, Cambridgeport, 
Germany. 


Dr. LARKIN DUN- 
Dr. JEROME AL- 


later. 


Full Course, Three Weeks, $20. 


EDWIN SHEPARD, President, 


77 Court St., Newark, N. J. 


School, Shenandoah, Iowa (lady-elocution), $800; | Boise City, Idaho, $800; 
High School, Princeton, Ll., $900; High School, Peo-| tee, Mich., $600; Bismarck, Dak., $750. 


Supt. C. E. MELENEY, Pat-| 
Prof. H. E. Hout, Super- } HISTORY. 


Miss E. M. 
Mass., recently from|GERMAN METHODS. 


Over 220 Lectures. Favorable club rates given. 

Apply for board t oW. B. IRELAND, Asbury Park, N. J. 
For information on all points, apply to 
or to 


ELED RECORD. 


THE TEACHERS? CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCLATION, 


CHICAGO. 

ria, Tll., $1.200; Sciences, Eureka College, TIl,, $900; 
Illinois College, lady, $800; Seiences, St. Cloud, 
| Minh., $1,200. 

Superintendencies and Principalships — Winona, 
Minn., $1,800; Manistee, Mich., $1,500; Whitewater, 
Wis., $1.500; Fond du Lac, Wis., $1,500; Marshall, 
Minn, $1,200; Chicago, Springer School, $1,500; ° 
ton, Ind., $1,000; New Hampton, Lowa, $1,000; / 
tin, Tex., $1,000; Hot Springs, Ark., $800; West Las 
Animas, Colo., $900; Prescott, Wis. , $1,000; Carroll- 

| ton, Miss., $1,000; Kendallville, Ind., $1,300; Mauch 

| Chunk, Penn., $1,500; Tidionti, Penn., $1,500; Clifton, 

| N.M., $800; Floyd, la., $900: Nashua, Ia., $900; Fon- 

| tanelle, La., $900. 

| Preceptresses—Homer, N. Y., $600; Olivet, College, 

| Mich., $600. 

| High Schools—Chicago, Jefferson High Sch., $1,000; 
Helena, M. T., $850; Manis- 

(All ladies.) 


Three Weeks of Pleasure, Study, and Rest. 


Notice our leng courses of three weeks each, and compare with other summer schools. Boat- 
ing, Bathing, Fishing, Daily Excursions to Long Branch, ete. Faculty (in part) will make study a delight. 


E. E. WHITE, Supt. of 


KINDERGARTEN. (Three Weeks.) Mrs. C. E.MELE- 
NEY, Kinderg’t’n Training Schil., Paterson, N. J. 
ELOCUTION. (Three Weeks.) Pres. C. 
EMERSON. Miss JESSIE ELDRIDGE, Monroe 
| College, of Oratory, Boston. 
| PENMANSHIP. (Three Weeks.) 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 


| SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. (Three Weeks.) Supt. WM. 
N. BARRINGER, i. J. 


Newark, N. J 
| DRAWING. 


Prof. J. 8. CooLry, 


(Three Weeks.) Mrs. E. F. Dimock, 
Supr. of Drawing in Publie Schools, Chicago, IL. 


*rin. WM. M. poLITICAL ECONOMY AND ELEMENTARY SCIENCE, 


(Two or Three Weeks.) Supt. W. B. IRELAND, 
} Asbury Park, N. J. 
(Two Weeks.) Prin. Epwin SHEPARD, 
A. H,. KELLEY, Chapman School, 


(One and One Half Weeks.) 
| Dr. LARKIN DUNTON, Normal School, Boston. 


Newark, N.J. 
Boston. 


Other shorter courses and supplementary lectures will be given by prominent educators to be announced 


Single Courses at Equally Low Rates. 


Send for circulars. 


A. H. KELLEY, Secretary, 
208 Lexington St., E. 


Growing in Popularity Every Day. 


WHY: 


9 Bond Street, New York: 
FRANK H, BEATTYS, New York Manager. 


Normal Music Readers and Charts. 


2@ Every Teacher should send 40 cents for Teachers’ 
Manual, explaining and illustrating the course. 
and Price-lists of School Publications, Maps, and Illustrative 


1. They are the most thoroughly systematic, progressive, complete, | 
2. They are the most musical, 

3. They are the easiest to teach. 

134 & 136 Wabash Ave., Chicago: 


8. A. MAXWELL & CO. 


[and economical, | 


By JOHN W. TUFTS 
and H. E. HOLT. 


Catalogue 


School Apparatus, mailed free. 


SILVER, ROGERS & CO., Publishers, °° 


4 
"4 
| 
4 
% | 
P: ‘ Now is the time to register for good positions next fall. Donot delay, but send postal at once for circulars. se 
] 
i JULY I8 to AUCUST 5, 1887. i 
NOW IS THE TIME TO REGISTER “a 
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| | Some Late Publications. 


BS ess , f Th Hart Benton. - ‘ ‘ ; Roosevelt Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Boston, $1 2 h Stud ts S f t 
h t t yeed. “ “ “ “ 
| Edited by W. J. ROLFE, A.M. 
A Secon eader. - Co NY 1 50 
On the Susquehanna. Hammond D Appleton & Co, NY, 2 00 
Geographical Distribution of Animals,"  Heliprin 2 00 Scott’s The Lay of the Last M 
The Poison Problem. “ 1 Edited with Notes and Introduction, by W. J. A.M. 
fiterary Salad. Interstate Pub Co, Boston, 50 l vol. 12mo. Beautifully illustrated, 75 cents, 
: Taken by Storm - - . - - - J B Lippincott Co, Phila, 1 H+ 
° ° Crane GP Putnam's Sons, N Y, E S OF 
Dold” Ticknor & Co, Boston 1 50 Aso, NEw EDITIONS ¢ 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel. - - Scott “ 9 
fons sud Daughters, Hayes 1 £0 I. Scott’s The Lady of the Lake. 
ae Story of post - Saltus feribner Welford, The text is correctly printed for the first time in fifty years. The notes 
O'Meara Lockhart’s, and are fuller than in any other edition, English or American. The ilustrations are mainly o 
« “ 1 £0 | the scenery of the poem, from sketches made on the spot. 
earin Eden. - e ad “ “ “ 3 50 
Some robiems of Philosophy. Alexander Charles Scribner’s Sons, N Y, 1 00 Iii. Tennyson the Prin cess. 
The Self “ “4 2 50 The notes (50 pp.) give the history of the poem, ad/ the readings of the earlier editions, select comments 
Old Faith in New Tight. y garth & Ryan Ginn & Co Boston by the best English and American critics, full explanations of all allusions, ete. The illustrations are from 
Principles ot Elementary Algebra. the elegant Holiday edition. 
Jourses an et 8. - 
> Including “ The Lady of Shalott,” ‘“C£none,” * The Lotos-Eaters,” ‘ A Dream of Fair Women,” ** Morte 
PUBLIS ERS NOTES. MISCELLANEO US. Arthur,” “ Ulysses,” “ Locksley Hall,” * St. Agnes’s Sir Galahad, The 
: ‘ritical comments. The illustrations are of a high character. 
Wuo Know Irs VALUE? That is a fair ques-- Mr. M. Francts, of Washington, D. C., has (9 PP.) include explanatory and critical con 
tion in regard to anything, and as to “‘ Compound discovered a sure cure for headache. It will cure s 
Oxygen’’ it may have the completest sort of “| any case in thirty minutes. The ingredients may IV. Scott s Marmion. ; 
answer by any applicant to Drs. STARKEY & With copious notes and elucidations, illustrations of great beauty, and historical commentaries. The ‘ 
PALEN, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., who | be had at any drug store, and ata small cost. Mr. 
have names (to whom they may with full consent | Francis will send the by 
in nearly every State and Territory of the | mail to any one for one dollar. Any of our readers 3 
United Staten’ Judge ‘Kelley, “father: of the| that suffer with headache should write to him and V. Young People’s Tennyson. 3 
United States House of Representatives,” heads | s¢t the receipt. Containing a great number of the works of the Poet Laureate most adapted to young readers, with inter- 
the list of willing witnesses. Every profession and — esting commentaries and cuts. 


occupation is represented. Send for the literature 
on the subject, which will come to you free. 


— ‘*What is your name ?’’ asked a teacher of 
a boy. ‘My name’s Jule,’’ was the reply ; where- 
upon the teacher impressively said, ‘* You should 


VI. Byron’s Childe Harold. 


Tue “Riva.” FouNTAIN PEN, manufact-| have said ‘Julius, sir.’ And now, my lad,”’ turo- A new and carefully annotated edition of this great poem, with many fine illustrations from the < 
| red by Lapham & Bogart, 202 Broadway, New ing to another boy, “‘what is your name ?’’} Holiday edition. rs 
| Billious, sir.”’ All these books are equally suited to the use of the student and that of the general reader. They 
should have a place in every library, public or private. Price, 75 cents each. 
purposes for nearly one month with unbounded de-} — A yer’s Sarsaparilla is preseribed and recom- ’ ee 
light and satisfaction. We pronounce it the most | mended by eminent physicians, and is taken with (6 
successful pen we have ever used. ‘The holder is — aoe bd old and young. > oe *.* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, post free, on receipt of price, by y 
: f vulcanized rubber, and is fitted with the finest | 4% Vitalizing effects are sure and speedy, and it is 
gold shading pen of to be the most effective of all TICKNOR & COMPANY, BOSTON. 
regular pattern, which with proper care will last a} puriiers. 
lifetime. It is adjusted simply, but on scientific neat ; 
principles, the pen fitting in the centre of the bolder, | ©—Christmas mince pies will never be undiluted 
ie the feed on top of the pen ; and is without com-| sources of happiness unless there is an anti-bilious = ¥. Winewannn Heine % + we 
plication, having no springs, or valves, or delicate | pill concealed in every piece.— Fall River Advance. W. Prexer, | tom Ct. says: introduced 
parts to get out of order, and does not require the The the in place 
services of a mechanical engineer to manage it. wins Whe: Ureand I hope all the children | my always find something of 
We heartily commend the ‘ Rival’’ Fountain roved in looks of late; Lydia E. Pinkham’s Veg- will find at. begin to tell you how great are e 
Pen to all who desire a pen that does not fail to| ? its benefits.” 


oer 25,000 Titles, with their pronunci- Hundreds of teachers take it. $1.00 a year; 75c. in clubs of ten 
ation and a vast amount of other information, 4 % “REE 
(just added, 1885) and ** bright as a button.”’ It is very pleasant to taste. %, Sample shite 


write, nor leak ink from the point. Simple diree- 
tions, with filler and case, go with each pen. 
Prices from $2.50 to $5.00, according to size and 
mounting. Address, Lapham & Bogart, 202 
New York City, for circulars and price 
ist. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOovre.L, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED 


With or without Patent Index, 


Your Attention is invited to the fact that in pur- 
chasing the latest issue of this work, you get 


A Dictionary 


containing 3000 more words and nearly 2000 more 
illustrations than any other American Dictionary. 


A Gazetteer of the World 


A Biographical Dictionary 


giving pronunciation of names and brief facts 
concerning nearly 10,000 Noted Persons; also 
various tables giving valuable information. 


All in One Book. 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary is recommenl- 
ed by the State Superintendents of Schools in 36 
States, and by leading College Presidents of the 
United States and Canada. It is Standard Au- 
thority with the United States Supreme Court, 
and in the Government Printing Office. It has 
been selected in every case where State Purchases 
have been made for Schools, and is the Diction- 
ary on which nearly all the school books are 
based. 


Get the Latest and Best. 


It is an invaluable companion in every School, 
and at every Fireside. Specimen pages and 
testimonials sent prepaid on application. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A, 


etable Compound must be selling big. 


— Dots besser you dond did ridicool a feller on 
ackound his clothes vas in rags. You may got into 
habits yoost so bad on a leedle vhile.—Car/ Pret- 
zel’s Weekly. 


— The usual treatment of catarrh is very unsat- 
isfactory, as thousands of despairing patients can 
testify. On this point a trustworthy medical writer 
says: ‘‘ Proper local treatment is positively neces- 
sary to success, but many, if not most of the reme- 
dies in general use by physicians afford but tempo- 
rary benefit. A cure certainly cannot be expected 
from snuffs, powders, douches, and washes.’’ Ely’s 
Cream Balm is a remedy which combines the im- 
portant requisites of quick action, specific curative 
power, with perfect safety and pleasantness to the 
patient. 


— ‘Go, my son, and shut the shutter,’ this I 
heard the mother utter. ‘‘ Shutter’s shut,’’ the 
boy did mutter. ‘1 can’t shut it any shutter.’’ 


— It is truly wonderful to see how the name of 
Lydia E. Pinkham is a household world among 
the wives and mothers of our land. 


— ‘Ah, I see there is a new star in Orion,”’ 
observed Mr. Snaggs. ‘* Orion!’’ repeated Mrs. 
Snaggs; ‘‘I have never seen that play, I think.’’ 
—Tid-Bits. 


_ TO MoruERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 


It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


S. S. HAMILL, 

159 22d Street, - « Chicago, 

Author of “* New Science of Elocution,” 
WILL OPEN HIS 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 
FIRST SUMMER SESSION, JUNK ist, 1887, 
SECOND * "JULY 18th, 1887. 


Pupils prepared for Teachers of Elocution and 
Dramatic ers. Send for Circular. 


SEND FOR IT. 


pts MONEY by subscribing 
through the N. E. Pus. Co.’s 


Subscription Agency. 


HOOk == 


HOW 


T= is the daily and hourly problem of every live teacher. For the teacher 


knows that when any study is presented in a bright, lively, entertaining way, 

the boys and girls will come to it not only willingly but eagerly. And more 
than this, the information and ideas that are gleaned with pleasure will “stick, 
while the lessons that are driven in will be soon forgotten. : 

Bearing these acknowledged truths clearly in mind, any teacher will do well to 
cast an eye over the current number of that best of all school magazines, the aptly named 
TREASURE-TROVE.,. Thethinking teacher cansot fail to be instantly struck 
with the great practical value in the school-room of such features as Places and 
People, an ILLUSTRATED department devoted to INTERESTING LOCALITIES in 
AMERICA and EUROPE, with the various CUSTOMS and PECULIARITIEs of their PEOPLE ; 
Everyday Things, describing and showing by PICTURES HOW ARTICLES OF DAILY 
USE a maboraceulas > Around the World in 30 Days, giving an account 
of the IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE MONTH; Ideas Of Our Times, showing some 
of the NEW INVENTIONS, ENTERPRISES, SCIENTIFIC and MEDICAL DISCOVERIES of the 
times; Our Portrait Gallery, giving rorTRAITS OF LEADING MEN AND WOMEN, 
with interesting biographies, for which prizes are given; Miss Columbia’s 
Diary, showing some of the IMPORTANT MOVEMENTS IN U, S. History ; Our Col- 
lection Basket, in which are descriptions by the readers, of PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 
OF FOOD, VEGETABLES, MINERALS, etc., telling HOW AND WHERE RAISED, PREPARED 
AND SOLD; then their is a column of Easy Experiments in cuemistry, 
puysics, etc.; The House Beautiful, telling about HEALTH and HYGIENE; 
Pearls, THOUGHTS FOR THE BLACKBOARDS, from wise minds of all ages ; a page of 
Something to Speak, DIALocugs, and recitations ; Little Stories from 
Our Readers, a page of PICTURES FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE TO MAKE STORIES OUT 
or; The Living World, telling about ANIMALS AND THEIR HaBITs ; Letter- 
Box and Puzzie-Box, Compositions and Puzzles, FROM THE YOUNG PEOPLE and 
FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE. Besides these features, it is brimfull of bright stories and 
sketches and poems by the best writers. 

Now, is not this the magazine you want in your school ? 
TREASURE-TROVE is a beautiful 36-page, including handsome cover, illus- 
trated monthly magazine, published especially for teachers and pupils. 


UR new catalogue called “Helps for Teach- 

ers,’’ contains full descriptions of these and 
250 other best teachers’ books with teachers’ 
prices, Copy mailed for 4c. stamps; FRE 
to those who mention this paper. 


This is one of the best aids to the teaching of Geography ever published. 
an outline of work for the teacher, but as a concise textbook to 


For School Vear 1886-7. 


With Perforated Maps for Slate - Drawing. 
BY G. C. FISHER, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS AT WEYMOUTH, Mass. 
placed in the hands of the pu 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Eastern and Western Hemispheres Complete. 


It is designed not only as 


pil. 
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Yours for Health 


PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE 


COMPOUND, 


=) 
4 / Is a Positive Cure 


For ALL of those Painful 
Delicate Complaints and 
Complicated troubles and 
Weaknesses so common 
among our Wives, Mothers, 
and Daughters. 

PLEASANT TO THE 
TASTE, EFricactovs, 
IMMEDIATE AND LAST- 
ING IN ITS EFFRCT, 
In LiguiD, PILL oR 
LOZENGE ForRM, (6 
FoR $5.) Errner 


Ay? 2 IA OF THE LATTER 
. SENT BY MAIL sr- 
CURE FROM OBSERVATION, ON RECEIPT OF PRICU. 
Mes. “Guipe To Hrattn” CONFIDEN- 
TIAL CIRCULAR MAILED TO ANY LADY SENDING ADDRESS 


AND STAMP TO LYNN, MASS, Mention this Paper. 


ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. 

ter lv 1s A BLESSING TO OVERWORKED WOMEN, IT RE- 
MOVES FAINTNESS, FLATULENCY, ALL CRAVING FOR STIMU- 
LANTS, AND RELIEVES WEAKNESS OF THE STOMACH. CURES 
LEUCORRHG@A. MENSTRUAL PERIODS PASSED without PAIN, 

Physicians Use It and Prescribe It. 

it REVIVES THE DROOPING SPIRITS, INVIGORATES AND 
HARMONIZES THE ORGANIC FUNCTIONS, GIVES ELASTICITY 
AND FIRMNESS TO THE STEP, RESTORES THE NATURAL LUSTRE 
TO THE EYE, AND PLANTS ON THE PALE CHEEK OF WOMAN THE 
FRESH ROSES OF LIFE’S SPRING AND EARLY SUMMER TIME, 

WEARY WOMEN PRAISE IT. 

Its purpose is solely for the legitimate healing of dis- 
ease and the relief of pain, and it does aL. it claims to do, 

It will cure entirely all ovarian or vaginal troubles, 
Inflammation and Ulceration, Falling and Displacements, 
and consequent Spinal Weakness, and ts particularly 
adapted to the Change of Life. 

AN ANCEL OF MERCY. 

Tue Woman's Sure Friend FoR ALL DELICATE AND COM- 
PLICATED TROUBLES, LADIESIT WILL NOT PERFORM SURGICAL 
OPERATIONS OR CURE CANCER, BUT IT WILL UNDER ALL CIR- 
CUMSTANCES, ACTIN HARMONY WITH THE LAWS OF NATURE. 
TUAT FEELING OF BEARING DOWN, CAUSING PALN, WEIGHT 
AND BACKACHE, IS ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITs USE, 

All Sold by Druggists.-@a 

MRS, LIVER PILLS Constiration, 
BILIOUSNESS AND TORPIDITY OF THE LIVER, 25 CENTS, 


MEDICAL MINUTES 


THIRD EDITION. 


An explicit treatise on 
Nervous Debility, etc., with 
colored engravings, 112 

es. 

Price 25 cents by mail, to 
any address, from the 
author, 

Dr. C. J. LEWIS, if 

129 Friendship Street, =. 

Providence, R. I. 


HAY-FEVER 


Cream Balm is not g liquid, snuff or powder. 
No injurious drags. No offensive odor. 
Applied intoeach nostril is quickly absorbed 
4 Quick Relief. A Positive Cure. 

50 cen. at Druggists; by mail, registered, 60 cents, 
Send for Circular and Testimonials, 


Ely Brothers, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


YOU CAN’T BEAT THE 


HOP PLASTER 


Possessed of fresh and active medi- 


, Burgundy Pitchand Gums. The greatest 
blaster ever invented. App 
tis: 


Strongest andi# Best! 


THE MAGAZINES. 

— Prof. William James of Harvard College occu- 
pen the first place in the Popular Science Monthly 
or February with a readable pepe on * The Laws 
of Habit.” It commends itself especially to the at- 
tention of youth and those who have the care of 
young people. Of great interest, also, is the discus- 
sion on “ Materialism and Morality,” and “Science 
and Morals,” in papers by Mr. W.S. Lilly and Prof. 
Huxley. Mr. D. G. Thompson contributes a paper on 
“Science in Religious Education.” There is an illus- 
trated paper on ** The South African Diamond.” Mr. 
Bunce’s * Some Points on the Land Question” gives a 
clear and logical exposition of the principles on which 
the right to our own land is vindicated. Mr. George 
Pellew has an article on ‘“ Fetichism, or Anthropo- 
morphism.” Mr. Frank P. Crandon, in his conclud- 
ing article on the ** Misgovernment of Great Cities” 
expresses the belief that good government is possi- 
ble for cities, and gives an outline of the way to ob- 
tain it. Mr. George P. Merrill gives an interesting 
illustrated article on ‘“ Fulgurites, or Lightning 
Holes.”’ Mrs. E. D. W. Hatch contributes ‘* Views of 
Life in the Crazy Mountains.” There is also an in- 
teresting paper of practical and hygienic value by 
Lady John Manners on “‘ Massage.’’ A sketch and 
portrait are given of Dr. C. C. Abbott, the naturalist 
and archzxologist. The Editor’s Table and the other 
departments are full of interest. 


— The poetry of the February Atlantic is quite re- 
markable. Mr. Lowell’s five-page poem, ‘ Credidi- 
mus Jovem Regnare”’ will undoubtedly be the first 
thing to which readers will turn. It abounds in 
clever hits, and wiil be much enjoyed. John G. 
Whittier contributes a poem, “ A Day,” and William 
Winter one entitled ‘ Perdita.” The first part ofa 
well-told and amusing story seems to indicate that 
the Atlantic has hit upon a hitherto unknown writer 
of good short stories. The two strong serials, ‘‘ The 
Second Son ”’ and “* Paul Patoff,” arecontinued. Mr. 
John Fiske has a paper on ‘‘The Federal Conven- 
tion.”’ Olive Thorne Miller contributes “ A Bird of 
Affairs,” in which gye gives an account of her pet 
blue-jay. ‘“‘A Glance Backward” by Susan Feni- 
more Cooper contains reminiscences of her father 
and his work ; while William C. Langdon tells of “An 
Experience on the Island of Capri.” The longer re- 
views are devoted to Brooks Adams’ “ Emancipation 
of Massachusetts,”” and Lowell’s Democracy, and 
Other Addresses,” and an article by Harriet Waters 
Preston considers recent volumes by Vernon Lee 
and W. S. Lilly. The Contributors’ Club and Books 
of the Month complete this number of the magazine, 
which appears in new and elegant type. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


— The February number of Scribner's Magazine 
opens with an article entitled “The Likenesses of 
Julius Cesar,” by Mr. John C. Ropes, which is finely 
illustrated. The second installment of ex-Minister 
Washburne’s “ Reminiscences of the Siege and Com- 
mune of Paris” is even more interesting than was the 
first; the illustrations are especially fine. The pleas- 
ant ‘“‘Glimpses at the Diaries of Gouverneur Mor- 
ris’’ are concluded in thisnumber. An article which 
will arouse unusual interest is “Our Naval Policy,” 
by Prof. J. R. Soley, of the Navy, in which he gives a 
clear and forcible statement of the present condition 
and needs of the Navy, as well as of the rea- 
sons why it is necessary that an efficient naval force 
should be maintained. ‘‘Seth’s Brother’s Wife” is 
continued; also H. C. Bunner’s “Story of a New 
York House.” J.8. of Dale begins a novelette, called 
‘The Residuary Legatee.”” Among the shorter sto- 
ries are ‘ Half a Curse,”’ by Octave Thanet, and * The 
Ducharnes of the Baskatonge,” by Dunean Camp- 
bell Scott; also a sketch of the distinguished actor, 
M. Coquelin by Mr. Brander Matthews. Thomas Ser- 
geant closes the number with a critical paper on 
‘Russian Novels.” There are short poems by Chas. 
H. Liiders, Charles E. Markham, and Louise Chan- 
dier Moulton. 


— The Eclectic for February has a well-chosen as- 
sortment of selections from the best current foreign 
literature. Professor Edward Caird’s paper on 
‘Goethe and Philosophy” gives a penetrating view 
of the influence of the German poet on modern think- 
ing. This is followed by a spicy article entitled 
“American Jottings” Grant Allan. Sir William 
Gregory contributes an interesting article on “ The 
Loyalty of the Indian Mohammedans,” and Rev. 
John Verschoyle discourses on “ The Character of 
Shelley.” ‘‘ Mohammedanism in Central Africa”’ 
bears on the recent important events in Egypt and 
the Soudan. George Baden Powell discusses the 
Eastern Questionably. One of the most interesting 

apers is by John Baker Hopkins entitled * Lazarus 
0 Dives.” Other well-written essays, together with 
short stories, poems, and sketches make up the 
number. Published by E. R. Pelton, New York. 
Terms, $5.00 a year. 


— The St. Nicholas, for February, contains the 
opening chapters of a new serial entitled “ Jenny’s 
Boarding-house: a very quiet but very true story of 
New York life,’ by James Otis. Hjalmer Boyesen 
opens the number with a stirring tale of Icelandic 
adventure, entitled ‘‘ Between Sky and Sea,” finely 
illustrated. The “Story of Prince Fairyfoot”’ closes 
with this number. There is a brilliantly illustrated 
descriptive article, ‘‘ Among the Gas-wells.” “ Juan 
and Juanita”’ is continued with interest; and Rey. 
Washington Gladden has a number of valuable 
thoughts for the rising generation under the suggest- 
ive title, “If [were a Boy.” There are other stories 
by Alice Wellington Rollins, Elia W. Peattie, Mrs. 
James Herbert Morse, Avery McAlpine, and Delia 
W. Lyman, The poetry of this number is especially 
attractive. 


— American Art Illustrated (Boston, $2.50 a year), 
for January is an improvement on the preceding 
numbers, which is high as. It is devoted to 

ainting, engraving, sculpture, architecture, decora- 
ion, and industrial arts. The following table of 
contents make up this delightul number; “ Photo- 
Etching ’’; Bella Donna’”’; “ Female Heads” (two 
illustrations) ; “‘ Fishing-Boats at Dieppe’; “ Plate 
Printing”’; ‘‘ Keeler’s Carvings”; About Clothes” ; 
Popularization of Art” ; Roundabout 
Sketches’; “Comment and Review”; ‘ Monthly 
Record of Art”; “Home Decorations”; Miscella- 
neous Topics, and Art Notes. 


— The February New England Magazine (out Feb. 
1) contains an authoritative article on the Episco- 

al Churches in the United States, by Rev. Geo. W. 
Bhinn, D.D.; an illustrated article on “‘ The Father 
of Boston” (Rev. John Cotton), by an Episcopalian; 
“In Two Acts,”’ a complete and fascinat ng story, by 
J. VY. Pritchard ; “ Northfield and the Evangelist 
Moody” (illustrated) ; “Canoeing Among the Ken- 
nebec County Lakes”; ‘‘ The British Cake,” an 1812 
war story ; “ Webster Historical Society Papers,” 
ete., etc. 


— The February number of the Pulpit Treasury 
contains a portrait of Rev. A J. Gordon, D.D., of the 
Clarendon Street Church, Boston, with one of his 
helpful sermons. Rev. D. N. Williamson furnishes 
a timely sermon on “ Winter,” and Dr. 8. P. Henson 
one on * Prayer.”” The Expository Lecture by Dr. 
Wm. M. Taylor deserves careful readne- This moe. 
azine deserves the nigh piace it holds in the pulpit 
ee of the day. E. B. Treat, publisher, New 

ork. 


& SEND FOR OUR CLUB LIST. 


Geachers’ Agencies. — 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


W. D. KERR, Sec’y, 16 Astor Place, New York City. 
“Sanpy HILu, N. Y., Dec. 15, 1887. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


deal on the Agency. Here are some appointments, 
notices of which lie on our desk as we write. Jan. 


“Have been appointed to the principalship of the | 18, New Rochelle, N. Y., $550. Jan. 19, Rhode Island, 


Union School here, at a salary of $1200. This makes 


the second $1200 position I have secured through your | 


State Normal School, $600. Jan. 20, Lawrenceville, 
N. Y., $1000. Jan. 21, Tobyhama Mills, Pa., $500. 


Agency. I can heartily endorse your methods as; One a day would be dull times in July, but it shows 
business-like, and your Agency as reliable and trust-!that we keep breathing in January. It is full time 


worthy.—GEo. W. 
SEND FOR LIST OF PLACES FILLED. 


fur teachers to register. 


c. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 


EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 
MRS. M. J. 
American and Fi Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 
Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of G Schools free to parents. 


School Property rented and sold. 
School tea indergarten Material, ete. 


Best of references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


Teacuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


w? Teachers’ Bureau Ye, 


[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
i to Business Firms. rs. A. D. { 

ys 329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


“Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


IQOSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
2? Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. © 


CROOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. — 
PROFESSIONAL. 
LOCUTION AND ORATORY. Fifteen years expe- 
rience in teaching in Colleges, Theological and 
Normal Schools. For information address 
L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. hacia 


ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 

tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
A- WALKER, Prest. B. MUNROE, Sec’y. 

EASIDE SCHOOL - JUBILEE YEAR. 

TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 

MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 
Devoted to instruction in Language, Literature, 
Science, and Art. Opens Monday, July 11. Twenty- 
one departments. 


‘ireul with full information sent free b 
B. W. PUTNAM, 


592 z ae Jamaica Plain, Boston, _ 


INSTETUTIONS FOR LADIES. _ 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 

Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further particulars opply at the 

school, 1679 Washington St. Peacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
or circulars, etc. ress 
___Miss Hype, Prinelpal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


[MASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both 


For particulars, address 
E. H. Russe xt, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
S For Ladies only. For cots gues, address the 


Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
NORMAL SOHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For catalogues, address J. G. ScoTT. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Best facilities and methods. Tangible proof of sue- 
cess in providing Teachers with Positions, in the fact 
that our income is derived from commissions thus 
earned. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and most select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. 

E. AVERY, 


R. E. 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 


- —-- 
SPECIAL OFFER. 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY offers until this Ad. ts 
withdrawn (when fee will be $2 as heretofore) what is practi- 
cally Free Registration. Teachers desiring Registration are re- 
quested to answer following questions in order given: 1, Name in 
full, with P.O. address? 2, Name and grade of school where pow 
teaching ? 8, Your specialties ? 4, Salary received ? 5, Where edu- 
cated? 6, Experience? 7, Age? 8, Address of three or more ref- 
erences who are acquainted with your work, and to whom we can 
write? To defray cost, on our part, of correspondence with appli- 
cant and references, thirty cents in stamps must be encloged with 
answers, If the record is found to be satisfactory, applicant's 
name will be entered on our books, and a registration form sent 
to be filled out and returned, for which no charge will be made. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager, Studio Buliding, 110 Tremont 
Boston, Mass. 


THE NEW ENGLAND ; 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom, 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges Teachers less than any other reliable 
Agency. 

No Charges to School Officers for services ren- 
dered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 

Address or call upon 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


TESTIMONIAL. 


H. L. Moore, A.M., ex-Assistant Supt. of Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minn. :—1 have had considerable knowl- 
edge of your Bureau, though, except in one instance, 
have had little opportunity to avail myself of its ad- 
vantages. However, in the case noted, the man 
whom you recommended to me so thoroughly filled 
out the measure of your recommendation that I was 
ready to engage him at sight. It gives me pleasure 
to speak in commendation of your Bureau and, 
were I to continue in the profession, I should be very 
glad to profit by the advantages you offer. Your 
work is important and difficult, and is of great advan- 
tage to teachers seeking good positions, and of 
special benefit to school officers in the West, where 
teachers from eastern schools and colleges are 
needed. 


THERE IS GREAT DEMAND 


At this Office for first-class Lady (Normal) Teachers 
for Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar Schools 
paying from $400 to $600 salary. Many High Schoo 
Assistants are also called for. Now is the time to 
register to secure these pornos. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE, 
At a great bargain, a School property which has long 
been occupied as a Boarding School for boys, and is 
admirably located and fitted up for its purpose. Said 
property is also well suited for summer boarders, 
and could be profitably occupied for both purposes. 
Apply immediately to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


SCHOOL KEEPING: 
How to Do It. 


By ITIIRAM ORCUTT, TL.D. 
250 Pages. 75 Cents. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


“I went through School Keeping: How to Do It, 
with a class last term, and found it very helpful.” 
EDWARD CONANT, 
Principal Normal School. 
Randolph, Vt., Jan. 12, 1887. 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


[CURE FITS! 
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Botany by Observation! 


THE BEST. 


GET 
YOUMANS’ FIRST BOOK 


YOUMANS’ DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY. 


OF BOTANY. 


Introductory price, 64 cents. 


Introductory price, $1.20. 


BENTLEWS PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. 


Edited by Eu 


HENSLOW’S 


zA A. YOUMANS. Enmtreductory price, $1.20. 


BOTANICAL CHARTS. 


Modified and adapted for use in the United States by EL1zA A. YOUMANS. 


C#-Sample copies will be sent, postpaid, to teachers for examination at above prices. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


Born Fes. 27, 1807. 


Diep Marcu 24, 1882. 


Material for the Celebration on February 27 of the Anniversary of 
Longfellow’s Birthday. 


Longfellow’s Birthday. 


Suggestions as to the best methods of observ- 
ing it, and a variety of programmes. 5 cents. 


A four-page Biographical Sketch with a portrait of 
Longfellow, and a picture of his house will be en- 
closed in each copy of the above without extra charge. 


Leaflets, Illustrated. Either form 24 cents. 
The Courtship of Miles Standish 


DRAMATIZED. 15 cents. 
This provides a simple, instructive, and highly in- 
teresting entertainment of about an hour in length. 


The Atlantic Life-Size Portrait. 


8 cents. 


Six Fine Steel Portraits, 


25 cents each. 


Longfellow’s Residence, 


A colored lithograph of the historic mansion 
(* Washington’s Headquarters ”’) at Cambridge, 
in which Mr. Longfellow lived for 40 years. Size 
12x16. Price, 50 cents. 


(Different ages.) 


Of the numerous editions of Longfellow’s works, the following are recommended for making 


preparations for a Birthday Celebration : 


The 15-cent editions of HYPERION, OUTRE MER, EVANGELINE, THE CHILDREN’S HOUR, and 


twenty other selections. THE SONG OF HIAWATI 


1A (in two parts, 15 cents each); THE MODERN 


CLASSIC 40-cent Edition of Favorite Poems; The 40-cent edition of The Golden Legend; and the HOUSE- 


HOLD EDITION of the Poems (complete, excepting t 


he Tragedies), $1.49. 


Any of these publications will be sent to feachers post-paid, on receipt of the prices named, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO,, 


4 Park Street, Boston. Mass. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. | 


——AGENCY FOR— 


TEACHERS! 


Now is the time to turn your “ Dead Stock.”’” We 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S LOCK-|/will purchase, for Cash, all SCHOOL BOOKS you 


WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, 


may have. Prices submitted on receipt of list, giving 


Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S LEIPsic PUBLICATIONS. Gate, and condition. 
NE 


Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 


Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOR, 


144 Tremont Street, Besion. 


AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS furnished— 
better than market rates. The largest and cheapest 
line of SUPPLEMENTARY READING and REF- 
ERENCE BOOKS in this country, 

EDWARD E. BABB & CO. 
~ 678 ¥ Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


MONROE'S INE WY READERS. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- 
WENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
SiACULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Broadway, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK, 

Anderson’s Histories and Histl Readers; 

Leighton’s History of Rome ; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 

Keetel’s French Course ; 

Reeds Word Lessons. 

Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 

Miutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest -- The Best. 


b> 
Ba 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY co., 
Importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers, 
JOHN A. BoYLE, Manager, 

15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


GERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 


An eminently practical new method for learning the 
German language. Edition for self-instruction, in 12 
numbers, (with Keys), at 10 cents each, sold sepa- 
rately; School-edition (without Keys), bound in 
cloth, $1.25. For sale by all booksellers; sent, post- 
paid. on receipt of price, by Prof. A. KNOFLACH, 140 

assau St., New York, Prospectus mailed free. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND.  8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for catalogues. tf 


BEFORE AN AUDIEN CE, 
The Use of the Will in Public Speaking. 


TALKS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF ST. ANDREWS AND OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 

Author of “Shut upin Paris” ; Editor of “ George 
Eliot’s Essays”; ete., ete. 
i2mo, cloth, - cents, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 10-12 Dey St., N.Y. 


Teacher's Manual of Penmanship. 


Gives full directions for organizing classes. 

Gives full directions for PostrioN, PEN-HOLDING, 
MOVEMENTS, TRACING, and COUNTING. 

Describes all the letters practically. 

Gives a hundred cut illustrations; and shows how 
to illustrate on blackboard. 

Gives just what a primary or grammar school 
teacher needs in teaching this branch. 

Send and get a copy by mail. Only 60 ets. in cloth 
binding. Remit postal note or postage-stamps to 

J. W.C. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge, 


By PAUL BERT. 


“It makes the teaching of Element: 
possible in the Common Scheel. 


Price ; ive 
and Descriptive Catalogue free on 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
OR. 715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
F, M. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 
Murray’s Essential Lessons in English, - 075 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English, - - 90 
McElroy’s Essential Lessons in Etymology, :75 
Kellerman’s Elements of Botan - 
Baldwin’s Essential Studies in | I 1.25 
Fenno’s Science and Art of Elocation, - = 1.25 
Fenno’s Favorites, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, each - 
Harrison’s French Syntax, a: 
Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, om - 50 


Special prices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited. 


Have you seen Fisher's “ Essentials 
of Geography” 


DON’T FAIL TO EXAMINE 


BARNES’ NEW GEOGRAPHY. 


wo Books Only. 
Barnes’ Elementary Geography, cloth, 8 .60 
Barnes’ Complete Geography, cloth, 1.25 

the Observational and Inductive Methods.”’— 
Christian Union.” 

These books are giving a good account of them- 
selves. Already adopted by New York City, Augusta, 
Me., Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Louisville,, Ky., ae ol 
hampton, N. Y., Saratoga, N. Y., Paterson, N. J., 
and elsewhere. 

“The plan of the book is excellent.’’—Academy. 

“Masterpieces of Science and Art.” — New York 
School Journal. 

“ Tilustrations artistic, Maps perfect, Text clear and 
comprehensive.”’—Chicago interior. 

**Methodical in arrangement, clear and perspicu- 
ous in statement, and elegant in construction.”’— 
Education. 

“In the front rank of practical school books.”— 
New England Journal of Education, 

*,* Specimen pages free. Sample copies, postpaid 
on receipt of price. 

A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


MACMILLAN & CO,’S 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxiey’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, 31.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 10 
R in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Joues’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevons’ Elementary Lessons in Logic, A0 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Lockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.25 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION “REDUCED TO A 
SCIENTIFIC CERTAINTY. 
No More Blind Imitations —Speech Made Visible. 


Gaillard’s Orthoepy. 


Condensed and Printed as a Bookmark. 
An Indispensable Help for Reading French. 
All the Sounds Illustrated — The Positions of the 
Vocal Organs Indicated. 

Sample copy, 10 ets. postpaid. Prof. GAILLARD’S 

complete work, FRENCH ORTHOEPY, $1.00. 
Address the Publisher, 

EDGAR 8S. WERNER, 48 University Pl., New York. 


BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READINC. 


MODERN PRIMARY READING, Part 1. 


Contains 48 pp. of reading matter for supplementary 
use in Primary Schools, in connection with the First 
and Second Readers of any series. Bound in heavy 
manila, and sold for 6 cents per copy. $5.00 per 100 
copies. Send three 2-cent stamps for sample copy. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


Now for the New Year!!! 


MANY MISTAKES MENDED 


In reading, writing, and speaking. Large 12mo. 
Only $1.00; for examination, 75 cts. by mail. In- 
troduction terms low. Highly recommended by 
NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
OHIO EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY, 
PRESIDENT PAYNE, and others. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, Publishers, 
124 Nassau Street, - - - - New York, 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


NUFACTURERS O 


M 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especial rd at the outset. 

or cotelosee and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 
7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Chicago Agency, 
WABASH AVENUE 


Musical Literature. 

A fair knowledge of it is essential to the full enjoy- 
ment of music, and to amusical education. 

Ditson & Co. were the first to recognize this want, 
as witness their excellent biographies of the great 
Tone Masters ; and they continue to issue valuable 
books of the kind. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S HISTORY OF MU- 
SIC, $1, by J.C. Macy. (Justout.) A very read- 
apie and useful history, with about a dozen biégra- 
phies. 

RITTER’S STUDENTS’ HISTORY OF 
MEUSEC, $2.50. A complete sketch of musical his- 
tory for the last 2000 years. 

Very interesting books are: THE SOPRANO, 
anovel, $1; CURIOSITIES OF MUSIC, $1, 
by Elson; EHLERT’S LETTERS, $1.25. 
GARDNER’s MUSIC OF NATURE, $3.00; 
POLK@Os MUSICAL SKETCHES, $1.25: 
RHEINGOLD TRILOGY, 50 cents, by 
Hensel. 

Most useful books to learners are : Sieber’s Art oy 
Singing, 50 cents ; Davis’ Voice as an Instrument, 
40 cents ; Child’s Voice, $1.00; Fetis’s Music Ex- 
plained, $1.50. 

The standard Encyclopedias are: Moore's Encyclo- 
pedia of Music, $5.; Stainer’s Dictionary of Musical 
Terms, $4.00; For a Manual, read Lowell Mason's 
Pestalozzian Music Teacher, $1.50. 


BIOGRAPHIES.—Beethoven, $1.50; Chopin, $1.25; 
Handel, $2. ; Mendelssohn, $1.50; Rossini, $1.50 ; 
Von Weber, 2 vols., each $1.25 ; Schumann, $1.25 ; 
Letters of Beethoven, $1.50; of Mendelssohn, 2 vols., 
each $1.50; of Mozart, 2 vols., each $1.25. 


Mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Mont omery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


J. L. SMITH, 
Map Publisher and Manufacturer. 


MAPS, ATLASES, GLOBES, MAP CASES, 
AND SPRING MAP ROLLERS, 
of every description furnished. 
Send for Catalogues. 
eow 27 So. Sixth St., Philadelphia. 


TEXTBOOKS ON ASTRONOMY. 


Poolittle’s Practical Astronomy, - - - $4.00 
Fellowes’ Astronomy for Beginners, 16mo, cloth, 0.50 
Norton’s perrongeny. 8vo, cloth, - - - 2.50 
White’s Theoretical and Descriptive Astronomy. 
8vo, cloth, - 2.00 


TEXTBOOKS ON MINERALOGY. 


Brush’s Determinative Mineralogy. 8vo, cloth, $3. 
Chester’s Catalogue of Minerals, 8vo, cloth, 1. 
Dana’s Manual of Mineralogy, 12mo, cloth, 2. 
“ System of Mineralogy, 8vo, cloth, - 10, 
id Appendixes to Ditto (L., I1., and LIT.) 
8vo, cloth, 2. 
Textbook of 8vo, cloth. 3. 
3 
1, 


gS 


Smith’s Hussak’s Rock Forming Minerals, 
Williams’ Manual of Lithology, 18mo, cloth, 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
Catalogue and specimen pages sent free by mail. 


Ss 


SEND TO 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 


Merrill’s Elementary Geography. 


By SANFORD NILES. 


THE GEM OF THE AGE. 
EVERY ONE COMMENDS IT. 


Introductory prices especially reasonable. Write 


Curtiss’ System of Penmanship, 


NATURAL — SIMPLE — SCIENTIFIC, 


OUR DRILL EXERCISES ARE UNEQUALED. 
PRICES AS LOW AS ANY. 


This system has become very popular. Write 


for circulars, ete. 


for circulars, ete. 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Now Ready. 


Eclectic German Primer, 


Eclectic German First Reader, . ° 
Eclectic German Second Reader, 
Eclectic German Third Reader, ° 
Eclectic German Fourth Reader, ° 


ECLECTIC GERMAN PRIMER AND READERS, 


(Equal in Merit and Attractiveness to McGurrey’s REVISED READERS.) 
By W. H. WEICK and C. GREBNER. 
FOR GERMAN AND ENGLISH CLASSES. 


tion Exercises ; 


Richly Illustrated. Embracing a thorough course in Language 
German Lessons with interlinear translation ; 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 43 


C.F. STEARNS, N. E. Axent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Sample Copy and Exchange 
Introduction Price. Price. 
° $.20 $.12 
25 15 
° 35 
42 25 

Nearly Ready. 

Lessons and Composition; Transla- 
Script Lessons, ete, 
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